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MARK SUTHERLAND: - 


OR, 


POWER AND PRINCIPLE. 
BY EMMA D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH. 


CHAP. IV—Continued. : 

An hour after the end of this conversation, 
Mark Sutherland was seated in the library, 
impatiently waiting the entrancé of his uncle, 
with whom he had at last succeeded in gp- 
pointing an interview. He was anxious, rest- 
less, and unable to occupy himself with any- 
thing, during the few moments which seemed 
ages betore the planter should enter. He tum- 
bled over the books, rumpled the papers, shift- 
ed his position many times, started up and 
paced the floor, looked out of all the windows 
in turn, and finally went to the door to listen, 
and reached it just as it was swung open lo 
his face, and old Clement Sutherland entered. 
The planter walked to the centre of the room, 
and threw himself into his leather-covered 
chair at his writing-table, saying, in a curt 

voice— ; 

“Well, sir, what is your business with me?” 

Startled by the unusual sternness of his man- 
ner, Mark Sutherland turned and looked at 
him inquiringly. The planter’s countenance 
wore an aspect of severity that at once tuld his 
nephew that from some cause or by some 
means he had been led to suapect the nature of 
the communication the latter was about to 
make him. 

“Will you oblige me, sir, by opening your 
business at once, us my time is somewhat valu- 
able?” said Clement Sutherland, looking at his 
watch. 

The young man bowed, drew a chair to the 
opposite side of the table, took a seat, excused 
himself, and deprecated his uncle’s displeasure 
for the painful subject he was about to intro- 
duce. 

Here Clemont Sutherland waved his hand 
impatiently, begging that he would cut his in- 
troduction as short as possible. 

Then the young man commenced to relate 
the history of his life and experiences for the 
last preceding three months; he told how he 
had been induced to attend the Anti-Slavery 
meetings, first merely in the spirit of bravado ; 
how, in hearing the subject treely and ably 
discussed, the truth had forced an entrance 
into his soul. 

Here Clement Sutherland wheeled his chair 
around, so that his back was presented to the 
light and his face cast into deep shadow, and 
from this instant to the end of the conversation 
Mark Sutherland could not watch the expres- 
sion of his countenance to judge his mental 
comments. 

But he went on to relate how long and 
stoutly he had struggled against the truth ; 
how at last it had overcome him; how his 
pride, his selfishness, his interests, his passions 
and affections—all had yielded, or must yield 
in any conflict between them and his convic- 
tions of duty. It would have softened a heart 
legs hardened and selfish than that of Clement 
Sutherland, to have heard the youth speak of 
his severe moral conflicts; but the planter only 
exclaimed, sternly— 

“ Facts, sir! facts! Let us have no senti- 
menta, no moral or metaphysical disquisitions, 
but actual facts! What do you intend to do?” 

Mark Sutherland answered, calmly— 

“To free every negro on my plantation, and 
at my own expense to send every one, who is 
willing to go, to Liberia.” 

Ascornful, most insulting laugh was the only 
comment of the planter. 

“ Perhaps many, even among philanthropists, 
would consider that ali the claims of. justice 
were satisfied by emancipating the negroes ; 
but when I remember that [ have been brought 
up in the enjoyment of every advantage and 
luxury of wealth, and educated in the most 
costly and even extravagant manner, and all 

at the sole expense of these poor creatures, who 
have at most only food and raiment and humble 
shelter in recompense for their labor, I feel as 
if the account were not baldnced hetween us 
until, after freeing them, I had done all in my 
power to place them in a situation of happier 
circumstances for their present, and more hope- 
fal probabilities for their future, lives.” 

he young man here paused, and, as the 
planter did not answer, silence ensued between 
them for several minutes, during which the 
latter passed his hand slowly back and forth 
over his grizzly-bearded chin. At length Mark 
Sutherland said, in a troubled voice— 

“T do not wish to conceal from you, sir, the 
fact that my greatest trial in this affair has 
been connected with the thought of India.” 

Again he paused for a reply or a comment. 
But the planter only caressed his bristling 
chin, while his countenance was inscrutable in 
the deep shadow. 

The youth spoke again : 

“It has been a subject of deep regret and 
anxiety to me, to feel that I can no longer hope 
to offer India a fortune or a position equal to 
her just expectations. For myself, I have no 
doubts or fears for the future. I feel within 
me a power to struggle and to conquer. I feel 
assured that within a very few years my posi- 
tion will be a higher one than it is now, or 
than it would be were I[ to retain my present 
uorighteous wealth. I believe that my India 
will have no cause to blush for her husband, 
or you for your son-in-law.” 

Still the old man did not make a single re- 
mark, and so deep remained his face in the 
shadow, that the youth could not read his 
thoughts. It was rather trying to continue 
speaking under these circumstances ; but there 
was no alternative. He concluded by saying— 

“ Although | have long enjoyed the pleasure 
of your approbation in my addresses to your 
daughter—my own dear cousin—I thought it 
proper to take the very earliest opportunity of 
informing you of my purposes, and the conse- 
quent change they must make in my fortune 
and circumstances. And now, sir, I have told 
you all, and I wait in much anxiety to hear 
what you have to say.” 

“What do you wish me to say?” drily in- 
quired the planter. 

“Just what is on your mind, my uncle.” 

“Humph! this is rather sudden, sir. It is 
true, that a few words dropped by Mr. Bolling, 
and unexpectedly overheard by myself, in some 
degree prepared me for the strange communi- 
cation you have just made. Still, it is sudden, 
sir! Itissudden! What, may I inquire, did 
you expect me to say? How did you anticipate 
that I should meet this?” 

Mark Sutherland hesitated to reply, but got 
up and walked the floor in an exceedingly 
troubled manner. 

A grim smile sat upon the face of the plant- 
er. At last he said— 

“You doubtless, and with much justice, ex- 
pected me to withdraw my consent to the mar- 
riage of yourself and my daughter. Did you 
not? Reply, if you please.” 

“Sir—my dear uncle!” said Mark, coming 
forward again, “I had my doubts and misgiv- 
ings about that. It would have been unjust to 
you to have seriously entertained them ; and it 
would be uajust to myself to say that I did so.” 
ea You were right, sir!” said the planter, with 
Hi rb Same ghastly, ironical smile; “ you were 

'ght—I shall not interfere. Having once 
ao your addresses to’ my Manges, I 
is rH not now oppose them. Miss Sutherland 
the 18 _ | refer you solely to her. If, under 
thi new aspect of affairs, she is —. that 


is ie ent between you and shall 


that the preparations for marriage 


proceed, I shall throw no obstacles in your 
way. Nay, further, sir, that in that case, the 
marriage shall be conducted precisely as, under 
other circumstances, it was planned—that is, 
in all things befitting the social position of my- 
self and my sole daughter. Our interview is at 
an end, | believe?” 

The words of Clement Sutherland would 
have called forth from his nephew the warmest 
emotions and expressions of gratitude, but that 
the bitter ironical tone and grim sardonic 
smile that accompanied them, more than neu- 
tralized their good effect, and sent a pang of 
terrible foreboding through the heart of the 
young man. 

“Pardon me, sir,” he said, laying his hand 
gently and respectfully upon the arm of his 
uncle, as the latter was rising to leave the li- 
brary. “Do I understand you to say that you 
approve ”?—— 

“You will please to understand me to say, 
sir, that [ refer you to my daughter, Miss Suth- 
erland, and that I shall endorse her decision, 
whatever that may be. Excuse me, sir—good 
afternoon.” 

And Clement Sutherland, coldly bowing, left 
the library. 

Mark Sutherland walked up and down the 
floor in great disturbance of mind, and thep.at 
last he seized his hat and hurried from the 
room, to seek the presence of India. 


CHAP. V. 
Chambre-de-Toilette et le Trousseau. 


*Tis a proud chamber and a rich, 
A chamber fair and cold; 
Filled with the world’s most costly things, 
Of precious stones and gold; 
Of laces, silks, and jewelry, 
And all that’s bought and sold. 
Howitt. 

“Rosalie! what is it you are poring over, 
now? Good Heaven! Moore’s Sacred Melo- 
dies! Now, my love, that is not the food for 
you to be feeding your rich fancies upon! 
Plague take the books! I could find it in my 
heart to throw every one I find into the fire! 
Come, throw aside that blazée sentimentalist, 
and come with me into Miss Sutherland’s 
room, and try to interest yourself a little in 
healthful external life. Miss Sutherland’s 
boxes have just arrived from Paris, via New 
Orleans; they have been carried up into her 
dressing-room ; and by this time, I suppose, the 
men have opened them, and carried off all the 
rubbish of nails, and bands, and outside boxes, 
and we have only to go and help to set the 
beautiful things at full liberty.” 

This was addressed by Mrs. Vivian to her 
step-daughter, when, on entering the chamber 
of the latter, she found the young invalid re- 
clining ‘upon a couch, and reading, as usual. 

The fair child closed her book, and smiling 
gently, arose, and passed her arm through that 
ot her step-mother. And they lett the cham- 
ber, crossed the hall, opened an opposite door, 
— the dressing-room of Mise Suther- 
and. 

A scene of splendid chaos met their view. 
Most of the boxes had been unpacked and 
taken away, and their brilliant contents littered 
chairs, couches, ottomans, psyches, and even 
the carpet. And the favored mistress of all 
this wealth sat in the midst of the reSplendent 
confusion, with an air of extreme languor and 
indifference. At her feet sat her beautiful 
handmaiden, Oriole, with a box of white satin 
slippers by her side, and her mistress’s small 
foot in her lap, fitting the fairy shoes. By her 
side stood her woman, Meda, holding a box of 
white kid gloves, from which she continued to 
hand out pair after pair to the young lady, 
who would draw one half upon her fingers, and 
then draw it off and let it fall, and drop her 
hand upon her lap with a look of extreme fa- 
tigue, asif the exertion had really been too 
much for her, and say, languid! y— 

“There, take them away ; they are all too 
large, or too small, or something” 

“ Dear India, how can you say that?” said 
Mrs. Vivian, approaching, and taking up a 
pair of gloves; “they are all exactly of a size, 
and all number fours—your number—and are 
really beautiful gloves.” 

“ But [ am so tired—it is such a bore. Oriole, 
cease tormenting my feet, and take away those 
odious slippers.” 

“ How can you call them odious—the beau- 
ties?” said Mrs. Viyian, stooping down, and 
taking up a pair. 

And Oriole herself echoed the question with 
her eyes, as she fondled her mistress’s beautiful 
foot, in its case of white satin, soft and white, 
and light as a snow-flake. 

“ Oriole, did I tell you to let my foot alone ¢ 
Meda, clear away all this chaos from around 
me. Rosalie, my love, reach me the vinai- 
grette”—— - 

“Can I also do anything to serve you!” 
asked Mrs. Vivian, mischievously. 

“Yes, dear Valeria ; just see that they hang 
the dresses up, and put away the causes and 
things, while [ close my eyes upon this glare, 
and rest.” | 

Mrs. Vivian arched her eyebrows, and did as 
she was bid, examining at her leisure the mag- 
nificent trousseau, as it was detailed off under 
her eye into various wardrobes and bureaus. 
Only once she interrupted the repose of Miss 
Sutherland, to ask her if the wedding-dress had 





come. . 

“ Meda, tell Mrs. Vivian about it,” said the 
languid beauty, scarcely lifting her long 
lashes. 

And the waiting-woman respectfully tele- 
graphed the lady, and preceded her into the 
adjoining chamber, where upon the bed was 
laid the magnificent bridal costume of white 
brocaded satin, the superb veil of Honiton lace, 
and the beautiful chaplet of orange flqwers. 
Mrs. Vivian beckoned Rosalie, and when the 
child stood by her side they examined it to- 
gether, and the mother tried to make the 
daughter understand how elegant, how costly, 
how recherché, was this costume. 

“ And to think,” she said, “that India is so 
indifferent about a trousseau that would have 
turned my head when I was a girl. I don’t 
believe it 2s indifference, either; I believe it is 
affectation.” 

“No, it is not, mamma. She is really indif- 
ferent to all this. ‘There is something troubles 
her. She was not resting when she sat so still. 
1 saw her lips tremble and her eyelids quiver.” 

Mrs. Vivian cast a scrutinizing glance at the 
girl, thinking, “ How is it that in some things 
she is observant?” But Rosalie, almost uncon- 
sciously, was repeating to herself the refrain of 
the song she had been reading : 

* All that’s bright must fade, 

- The brightest still the fleetest ; 

All that’s sweet was made 
But to be lost when sweetest.” 

“ Rosalie, have done with that sentimental 
melancholy ; it disturbs me; and it is untrue, 
besides. The best things are most enduring. 
And it is all nonsense, besides, to suppose any- 
thing more serious than indolence troubles In- 
dia. And now, my dear, do you know the 
programme of these bridal festivities and tour, 
as we arranged it yesterday !” 

“No,” said the young girl, trying to be in- 
terested. j 

Mrs. Vivian dropped herself into an easy 
chair at the side of the bed, and Rose sank 
upon the cushion at her feet, and laid her head 
in the lady’s lap; and while Valeria ran her 
tingers caressingly through the soft ringlets of 
the child, she said— 

“The marriage was long ago fixed to come 
off on Miss Sutherland's birthday, and she 
and her friend see no reason to change it now. 
That, you know, my dear, is on the 15th of this 
month—a week from to-day. The ceremony 
is to take place in the morving, my love, and 
you are to be one of the bridesmaids. Imme- 
diately after the benediction, the bridal pair 
are to set out upon a tour of the springs and 
other places of fashionable summer resort, of 
six weeks. You and I, Rose, are going uf into 
the pee woods, to a quiet farm-house, to spend 
the hot months ; for indeed, dear child, I do not 
think you strong enough to bear the fatigue of 
a Northern journey, or the crowd and bustle 
of a watering-place.” 

“Dear mamma, how much you give up for 
me!” 








[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


‘ 


For the National Era. 
WILLARD AND LINNEY. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 


When the neighbors Were done with, and the 
weather had been considered, Mrs. Hulbert 
never failed, as she arose to wind the clock, to 
speak Of Willard: and then, at least, Linney 
was an attentive listener. “I wish he was 
here, poor boy,” she was accustomed to say— 
as though he suffered all the deprivation, while 
he was enjoying books and pleasant society and 
good dinners, and she fared frugally and work- 
ed hard that he might enjoy. Any one else 
could see this; but how should Mrs. Hulbert? 
She was Willard’s mother. 

And night after night the crickets hopped 
across the hearth familiarly, and told their old 
story; and Linney worked by the firelight, and 
thought and thought. And this was the shadow 
of her dreams: A little white cottage, with blue 
morning-glories all over the porch; trumpet 
flowers and sweet briers veiling the windows; 
a cool, deep well at the door; herself making 
the tea there, and sometimes parting away the 
vines, to see, across the fields, if Willard was 
coming from his work. For in this dream 
Willard was but a farmer, looking and talking 
just as he did when they parted, and not 2 man 
of books and leisure; for she could not fancy 
how anything could change him—she knew she 
did not wish him to be different. Sometimes 
she amused herself by fancies of what would 
be in the next letter; for she so soon grew fa- 
miliar with the contents of the first one, that 
there was no need to remove it any more from 
the lid of the Bible. At length the time of an 
expected letter came round again; and now 
the road was frozen, and the trees were all 
bare—the stage coach came not till after night- 
fall, but Linney would not stay away. All the 
day she had been singing at her work so blithe- 
ly, that Mrs. Hulbert more than once said, “I 
have not seen you so gay since Willard left us, 
poor boy.” 

Linney did not feel the frozen ground be- 
neath her feet as she walked, nor the bitter air 
as it blew against her face and bosom; she 
walked fast, and was soon at the end of her 
little journey. About the red-hot stove were 
gathered a dozen men, chewing and smoking, 
and debating their little interests in tones as 
loud and earnest as though they were discuss- 
ing the affairs of the nation. With eyes mod- 
estly downcast from the earthen jars and shi- 
ning delf and gay prints that adorned the 
shelves, she made her way to the post office, 
and received 4 letter. Of course, it was from 

Willard, and she retired without so much as 
glancing at it; nor did she do so till she was 
passing the tavern lamp, a quarter of a mile, 
perhaps, on her homeward way. What was 
her surprise, her disappointment, on seeing, that 
though it was indeed from Willard, it was not 
for her, but his father. For a moment all was 
blank and chill; but hope will flutter long be- 
fore it dies, and in a moment she had turned 
and was retracing her steps—there must be a 
letter for her, which had been overlooked. 

She did not return, however, without hesi- 
tancy and shame, for in her childish simplicity 
she fancied all would know the thoughts and 
hope that were in her heart. “Will you please 
look again, sir!” she said, and her voice was 
tremulous; “I expected a letter to-night!” 

The man turned the letters hastily, very oare- 
lessly she thought, and said, as he replaced 

them, “ We don’t always get all we expect, as 
you will find if you live long enough.” 

When she reached the door, tears blinded 
her eyes so much that she did not see who the 
gentleman was that passed in at the same mo- 
ment, but she knew the light, elegant carriage, 
and the sleek, proud animal that stamped on 
the pavement so impatiently. She had only 
proceeded a short distance, when the hoof- 
strokes and the snorting admonished her to 
turn aside. I suppose, proud fellow, he would 
run over me if I did not, she thought, and 
though she continued, I would not much care 
if he did, she turned aside, and as she did so, 
a low, kindly voice gave the salutation of the 
evening ; and at the same time, the impatient 
Brock curved his neck proudly to the tighten- 
ing rein, and George Welden was offering his 
hand to assist her into the carriage. 

“Thank you, Mr. Welden,” she replied, cold- 
ly, “ but I prefer walking.” 

“ Will you not oblige me by accepting part 
of the seat,” he said, warmly and earnestly, “I 
am going directly to your house.” 

She could not now decline without positive 
rudeness, and so complied, but rather ungra- 
ciously. 

Linney could not but feel her prejudice melt- 
ing under the warmth of real kindness; and 
as he carefully wrapt the buffalo robe about 
her feet, and drove slowly lest she was timid 
about fast driving, she wished in her heart that 
Willard could see her; and though she didn’t 
care a straw about riding in George Welden’s 
carriage, he would be piqued, she knew. 

When he spoke of Willard, it was so kindly 
and generously, that Linney could not but re- 
member how differently Willard had always 
spoken of him. 

Warm and red shone the lights through 
the homestead windows; the supper table was 
spread, and Mrs. Hulbert bustling about, that 
all might be warm and nice when Linney came. 

Mr. Hulbert put on his spectacles, snuffed 
the candle, and opened the letter, though the 
wife declared she could not have the biscuits 
wait another minute, in proof of which asser- 
tion she continued, “ fill the tea, Malinda.” 
The girl’s face glowed as she obeyed, for not 
twice before had the good woman said Malin- 
da, and it troubled the fountain that pride had 
well nigh stilled. 

In a moment, Mrs. Hulbert had added a 
dish of preserves to the previous preparations, 
and Mr. Welden was 
from furs and overcoats, in compliance with 
an invitation to tea. 

“Come, come, father,” said Mrs. Hulbert, as 
the rest were seated; but he only snuffed the 
candle, and resumed the reading. “ Well, if 
you will read,” she continued, with some as- 
perity in her tone, “do tell us whether he is 
dead or alive.” 

Mr. Hulbert placed the candle between him- 
self and the letter, and read aloud, spelling his 
way, and pausing between every word. 

“ Be, so, kind, as, to, present, my, dutiful, re- 
gards, to my, mother; and, say, to Linney, 
dear, girl, that, I have, so, many, calls, on, my, 
time, for, the, few, leisure, moments, I, get, 
from, study, that, I, could, not, write, her, this, 
month, though, [, very, much, wished, to do so. 
I, shall, hope, to hear, from her, as, usual, and, 
ask, her, if, you, please. to, tell, me, if, she, de- 
votes, much, time, to the, book, I, gave, her. 
And that is all,” said Mr. Halbert, looking 
proud and pleased, “he says to you women 
folks”’ 

“Tut, tut’ answered the wife, “that is 
enough, without it was better.” 

Linney’s face grew damp and pale, and 
George Hulbert bit his lip, and made some in- 
appropriate remark about shooting, of which 
he was very fond. 

The efforts to rally were ineffectual, all round; 
and after some awkward and constrained con- 
versation, Mr. .Welden took leave, saying to 
Linney as he did so, “You are fond of game, 
you say?” 

“ Yea,” she answered, though she had not 
previously said so. 

And he added, “I will have the pleasure of 
presenting the first brace of woodcocks I have 
the luck to bring down.”’ 

Linney thanked him formally, and, as though 
she expected the polite gallantry to be forgot- 
ten before he reached home. He prefaced his 
“good evening” with a smile, that seemed to 
say, “ You are incredulous, but I shall remem- 
ber.” 

“| thought,” said Mrs. Hulbert, when he 
was gone, “that young Welden was a lubberly 
simpleton !” 

“What made you think that?” answered 
Linney, and looking as though she had been 
ievously mistaken. i 
“Oh, I don’t know what made me think 
so;” and in a moment she added, “ Yes I do, 











too, what made me say thet. It was because 


isburthening himself 


Willard always called him ‘a fat, pumpkin- 
head,’ and all such names.” 

“ Humph!” said Linney, “I should by sorry 
to see through his eyes.” 

Mrs. Hulbert arose, stirred the fire, and 
wound the clock; this was the time she had 
always said something es about Willard ; 
now she said, simply, “I wish he had staid at 
home ;” and seating herself, she took up her 
apron, as if to sereen her eyes from the fire. 
But Linney saw that her heart was sad, and 
came involuntarily toward her, then hesitated, 
and said, as if unaware of her emotion, “don’t 
get up in the morning till Beall you.” And 
so they parted for the nigh®feach fecling as 
she had never felt before. | 

It was difficult for the young girl to resist 
the temptation of re-opening dhe old letter be- 
fore she retired, though she\said, repeatedly, 
“Tf Willard is a mind to be such a great fool, 
I don’t care—I can live without him—and he 
is not the only man who has been to college, 
either.” 

And with this strengthqnine of her weakness, 
she plunged into bed with as much seeming 
avidity as a strong swimmer would dash into 
the cool waves of summer. But sleep would 
not be wvoed so roughly, and there had only 
been an occasional restless forgetfulness, when 
the cold, grey morning gianied through the 
window. 

Mrs. Hulbert was already briskly astir. “I 
wonder,” she said, as she turned the smoking 
ham, “I wonder how it would do to brile 
woodcocks ?”’ 

Linney answered that she guessed it would 
do well enough, but that she dido’t suppose 
they would ever have any to be cooked. And 
so they were friends again. 

The irritation and pride which Linney at 
first leaned on, gradually gave way, and she 
found herself more dependent on habitual 
hopes and habits of thought than she at first 
imagined. In musing about him, she was apt 
to forget that he had not written to her ; or if 
she remembered it, it was to think very len- 
iently of the omission. What did she know 
about the life he led, or the tasks and duties 
required of him. He would have written if 
he had found opportunity, of course he would. 
And in this mood she one day wrote him a 
long and kind letter, telling all the little news, 
and concluded by saying—“ You will be glad 
to hear from me, I know, though you have not 
written as you promised.” 

Credulous, hopeful child! she had quite for- 
gotten the commonplace and familiar way in 
which he had called her “dear girl,” in the 
letter to his father, and his careless mention of 
the Bible, as though the giving of it were not 
the precious secret that it was. 

The nicest stockings she had knitted were 
taken from the bundie designed for the pur- 
chase of the new dress, and placed in the ward- 
robe of Willard’s room. He had been away 
nearly three months ; surely he would write to 
her soon; and in two more, at farthest, she 
would see him. 

Ke was a rough, windy night in December ; 
th®stiff, bare boughs rattled against each other, 
the ruffled cock made an unnatural and untime- 
ly cackle among his silent mates; the sheep, 
despite their woolly coats, bleated piteously ; 
and sometimes the oxen’s low sounded mourn- 
fully across the hills. The snow, which had 
fallen a day or two before, drifted no longer as 
the wind went and came, but, with its frozen 
crust shining under the moon, lay hard and 
cold. 

Linney was in her chamber, a small, cheer- 
less room, containing only a few old-fashioned 
articles of furniture. A heap of snow lay in 
the open fire-place—the uncurtained window 
was ‘white with the fantastic figures of the 
frost, and immediately above it a shelf was 
suspended, on which there were a few dusty 
volumes, together with the copy-books which 
Linney had used at school. 

It was on this winter night a lonesome, cheer- 
less place enough, and yet the girl had been 
there an hour—seated on a low stool she was, 
beside her burned a tallow candle, and on the 
wooden chair on which it stood lay the Bible, 
open where her name was written, and in her 
hands she held the dear old letter. As she 
read, @ coming step crushed through the snow, 
and Linney hurried to the window, and looked 
forth, or tried to do so, for the frost prevented 
her from seeing. Mr. Hulbert had been gone 
to the village since an hour before night ; doubt- 
less he was now coming home, and had brought, 
perhaps, news from Willard. 

Hastily she placed the letter and book be- 
neath her pillow, and, to say truth, it was not 
the first time they had lain there; and this 
done, she hurried below, and saw the door 
closing on Mr. George Welden. He bowed 
gracefully, as though entering the most elegant 
drawing-room, and his sleepy blue eyes, as 
they encountered hers, had in them a sparkle 
of pleasure not habitual to them, and about 
ghe good-natured mouth, as he spoke, there 
was a sweetness which most ladies would have 
found winning, to say the least. 

“You see my memory is less treacherous 
than you thought,” he said, addressing Linney, 
who stood blushing and smiling before him, 
and at the same time presenting, not a brace 
of woodcocks, but only a common gray rabbit. 

“Why, Linney!” exclaimed Mrs. Hulbert, re- 
provingly, as she apprehended the cause of the 
laughter, which the girl turned her face away 
to conceal. 

“ What funny red eyes it’s got,” she replied, 
ingenuously, and not heeding the implied re- 
proof. 

“1 don’t know,” answered George Welden ; 
and taking the rabbit from her hands, he 
added, “the fellow is too heavy for you to 
hold.” 

Now, ordinarily there would be nothing in- 
teresting or funny in the filmy eyes of a dead 
rabbit; but somehow it chanced that they 
found an almost exhaustless fund of interest 
and mirth as they stood together, turning the 
creature from side to side, examining his form- 
ation, the texture of his fur, &e. Certainly 
no one would have supposed that both of them 
had frightened one or more from their paths 
on every morning walk of their lives. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 


Hourey, February 7, 1853. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Dear Sir: The following is an extract of a 
letter, of the above date, to Hon. L. Burroughs, 
M.C. Do what you please with it. 

“T see but little of very great interest going 
on in Congress. A subject, however, of no 
small importance to us extreme Northerners, 
has been for a time past under consideration 
in the Senate. I allude to our foreign rela- 
sions—the Cuba question. When [ discovered 
the great sensitiveness in @ supposed contin- 
gency that might place Cuba in the possession 
of some strong foreign Power, by which our 
Southern borders would be more exposed or 
less safe in case of war, I had wondered with 
amazement, why some Senator could not or did 
not direct the attention of the Government and 
country to our critical situation in case of so 

reat a calamity. But [ was unspeakably re- 
joiced when I saw, as I did last week by the 
National Era, that there was one man there, 
at least, although ‘outside of any healthy po- 
litical party,’ who had an eye to this great in- 
terest, and a boldness and decision to avow it. 

“Yes, sir; John P. Hale is one of the men of 
this country, at least, that the people should 
honor, for his tried integrity, faithfulness, and 
patriotism. ‘ 

“You and I know, by sad experience, and 
thousands of others, as well ay General Cass— 
who, in my poor judgment, in his great zeal for 
Southern interests, is guilty of a most criminal 
neglect of his own domestic fireside, even, his 
neighbors—the interests of all this vast chain 
of soy Yes, you and I know something, 
by experience, of the terrors and horrors of war. 
e have felt, and are always likely to feel, so 
long as England holds sway here, the first 
shock of war, all along these extended and 
bloody borders! Why, sir, British guns are 
pointed directly in to us for thousands of miles 





in extent, ready to hurl their eontents—balis, 
bombs, rockete—at the first onset. Many hun- 


™ ready in service. 
y 


dred miles, being separated from such a Power 
by, | was going to say, a mere imaginary, but 
the most you can say, is an air line; and no 
other portion of the Union is exposed to such a 
sweeping broadside. Why, then, was this great 
subject and interest left to seek a defender in 
that almost lone individual, the buffeted, pro- 
scribed Hale? Oh, sir, the true answer to this 
question is most humiliating to Northern free- 
men. Our statesmen have bowed their necks, 
if not their knees, to the great slave will of the 
country. The Government is controlled entirely 
by it. .This I know is a great charge for a 
small man to make ; it is nevertheless true, and 
there is no escaping it. Hence the reason why 
the slave portion of the nation must be babied, 
ke se and vigilantly cared for, while the 
ree — is neglected.” 

espectfully, yours, Cc. R. 


PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


The bill for the construction of the great 
Pacific Railroad gave rise to a great deal of 
discussion. It was evidently unsatisfactory to 
a majority of the members of the Senate, al- 
though well disposed to adopt some plan for 
making such a road. An amendment propo- 
sed by Mr. Brodhead, but considerably modi- 
fied by Mr. Chase, struck us as being far bet- 
ter: than the original bill. We copy it, with 
the remarks of Mr. Chase, clearly showing its 
advantages. 

The amendment was, to strike out all after 
the word “that,” and insert: 

“The Secretary of War be, and he is here- 
by, authorized, under the direction of the Pres- 
ident of the United States, to employ such por- 
tion of the corps of topographical engineers, 
and such other persons as he may deem neces- 
sary, to make such explorations and survey as 
he may deem advisable, to ascertain the most 
practicable and economical route for a railroad 
from the Mississippi river to the Pacific ocean ; 
and that the sum of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to defray the expenses of 
such explorations and survey. 

“Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, in 
making such explorations and survey, the en- 
gineers and other persons employed under the 
authority of this act may be directed to act in 
concert with any engineers or other persons 
employed by any individual or individuals, as- 
sociation or associations, for the same general 
object; and the Secretary of- War is hereby 
authorized and required to receive proposals, 
from individuals or associations, for the con- 
struction of a railroad between the valley of 
the Mississippi and the Pacific ocean, and to 
lay the same before Congress at the next ses- 
sion.” 

Mr. CHASE. Mr. President, I trust, since 
the Senate has manifested its disposition to 
proceed with this debate this evening, that we 
shall continue in session until we have at least 
taken the question upon the amendment now 
under consideration. [ am exceedingly desi- 
rous that this whole subject shall be disposed 
of. It has already occupied the attention of 
the Senate many days, and it interferes with 
the consideration of other bills, certainly of 
equal if not of greater importance. Amongst 
those is the Homestead bill, in which the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. Donce] takes so deep an 
interest. It is a bill upon which several Sena- 
tors on this floor are instructed by the Legisla- 
tures of their States; and I hope it will be the 
pleasure of the Senate, after having passed 
upon this measure, to proceed to the considera- 
tion and to the disposal of that. 

I am, Mr. President, in some degree respon- 
sible for the amendment which is now under 
discussion, since some important provisions have 
been incorporated in it upon my own sugges- 
tion; and I therefore desire to state briefly the 
considerations which will govern my vote in 
favor of it. The general merits of the bill 
have been discussed at great length ; elaborate 
arguments have been made, to satisfy the Sen- 
ate that a railroad to the Pacific is necessary, 
and that the interests of the country require its 
speedy construction. Now, Mr. President, 
who upon this floor doubts that? Who has 
manifested any indisposition to the construc- 
tion of this road, in some way and by some 
means? It seems to me we might well spare 
elaborate discussion upon topics in regard to 
which the Senate is nearly unanimous. 

But, while a large majority of the Senate 
are agreed as to the construction of a road, 
there may be, and there are, considerable dif- 
ferences of opinion as to the mode in which 
that object shall be attained. 

Mr. President, 1 am in favor.of this road. 
No Senator upon this floor is a warmer friend 
to it, or more fully appreciates the advantages 
which will flow to the country from its con- 
struction, than I—and yet | desire practical, 
common-sense legislation upon the subject. | 
wish so to legislate as to secure the construction 
of the road over the best route, in the shortest 
time, and with the least expenditure. 

Now, what does the amendment, which has 
been so condemned by the Senator from Con- 
necticut, [Mr. Smitu,] propose? In the first 

lace, it proposes surveys and explorations. 

ese surveys and explorations, we are told, 
will consume years. Who knows that? Who 
has authorized any Senator to say that the 
surveys and explorations contemplated. by this 
amendment will consume more time than the 
surveys and explorations contemplated by the 
bill ? Sir, the bill, as much-as the amendment, 
contemplates previous surveys, and, in order to 
ascertain the best, the most practicable, the 
cheapest route, the route which will best ac- 
commodate the commerce and the travel of 
the country, the same preliminary examina- 
tions will be necessary to the intelligent de- 
cision of the President, as are necessary to the 
intelligent decision of Congress. No objection, 
then. lies on the amendment upon that score, 
which does not lie to the bill. 


But it is said further that the amendment 
contemplates the employment of civil engineers 
in addition to the topographical engineers al- 
Well, sir, the bill contem- 
plates precisely the same thing. It directs the 
employment of the topographical engineers, 
and it provides that they shall be aided by the 
employment of others, at the discretion of the 
President, within certain limits. That objec- 
tion also lies just as strongly against the bill 
as against the amendment. It is further ob- 
jected that the amendment proposes that pro- 
posals for the construction of the road shall be 
received until the next session of Congress. 
That is true ; but will not the effect of the pro- 
visions of the bill be just the same? It author- 
izes a contract by the President with a corpo- 
ration or a company of individuals. Well, sir, 
will the President enter into this contract 
without proposals? Do Senators expect that 
he will act blindiy upon a question of this im- 
portance? Will he not invite proposals for the 
construction of this road ? ill he not ascer- 
tain the best terms upon which it can be con- 
structed for the Government? Undoubtedly he 
will. : 

The amendment proposes surveys and ex- 
plorations. So does the bill. It proposes the 
employment of topographical engineers in con- 
nection with the civil engineers employed by 
the Government, by compzanies, or private in- 
dividuals. The bill proposes the employment 
of both descriptions of engineers. It proposes 
to receive proposals from a company or corpo- 
ration. the bill proposes precisely the same 
thing; and the only difference, so far, is, that 
the bill not merely authorizes the President to 
contract with these individuals, but it pro 
also co incorporate them. Now, what do we 
gain by the adoption of the bill rather than the 
amendment * 

I can see nothing ; for we are told by Sena- 
tors who have advocated this measure, that the 
explorations which are required to be made 
under the authority of the President, before 
entering into any contract with-the parties to 
be incorporated under the provisions of this 
bill, will consume the whole time between the 
act and the next session. What, then, do we 





gain? Nothing at all, except to transfer this 
whole question from the discretion of Congress 
to the discretion of the Executive. ¥ 

I know that some Senators, amongst them 
the Senator who last addressed ue, |Mr. Smiru.] 
think this a great object. He told us that the 
Congress of the United States had become in- 
competent to the transaction of business—that 
the Senate and House of Representatives were 
no longer fit to be intrusted with the business 
of the country. He seemed to think that hence- 
forth every important question should be re- 
ferred to the discretion of the Executive. Sir, 
I have as much confidence in the incoming ad- 
ministration, I dare say, as other Senators. I 
look to the Executive, soon to be inaugurated, 
for a wise, prudent, beneficent, skillfal conduct 
of our public affairs ; but 1 am not one of those 
wno propose to abdicate our constitutional 
functions in favor of any President. I believe 
it is the daty of Congress to make the laws, 
and it is the duty of the Executive to execute 
the laws. I am not willing to confer upon the 
President of the United States, under any cir- 
cumstances, and least of all when no end of 
great practical importance is to be attained by 
so doing, the power of organizing a corporation. 
such as that provided fur by this bill. I am 
not willing to place at his disposal a fund so 
enormous. Why, this bill provides for an ap- 
propriation of twenty millions of dollars in the 
first place, and then, in addition to that, for 
the appropriation of fifteen millions of acres of 
land, at the lowest estimate of money and 
value, offers to the company which you pro- 
‘yen to incorporate by its provisions, forty mil- 

ions of dollars. The capital of the company 
must be at least one hundred millions. The 
road cannot be undertaken with less than 
that. Now,I am not disposed to create such a 
corporation, and furnish two-fifths of its capi- 
tal, substantially as a bonus to insure the con- 
struction of the road. 

It is said by the honorable Senator from 
Texas, that this amount of forty millions is only 
to be appropriated as the work proceeds. 
Grant it; but still the road is to become the 
property of this corporation, and they are to 
have the forty millions. It makes no differ- 
ence, so that the road is built, whether the for- 
ty millions be paid at the commencement or 
on the completion of the road. The only ob- 
ject of withholding payment is to insure the 
construction of the road. 

Now, why should we not avail ourselves of 
the information to be derived from these sur- 
veys and explorations? Why legislate in ad- 
vance of the information essential to prudent 
legislation? Do Senators say we cannot legis- 
late, even with full information before us? 
Every one admits that we have at present no 
sufficient information in regard to the different 
routes by which a road may be made to con- 
nect the morn of the Mississippi and the Pa- 
cific ocean. That is true. We have no suffi- 
cient information at present. We know very 


little as to the New Mexican route, via Albu-) 


querque, and through Walker’s Pass. We 
know still less, perhaps, as to that other route 
which goes up the Arkansas and through the 
South Park. We are best acquainted with a 
third route, which goes through the South Pass. 
And we know one thing, that though the New 
Mexican route seems to have received the spe- 
cial attention of Government, and has had the 
favor of more extensive explorations by Gov- 
erninent officerg than any other, the voluntary 
explorations of the people—the emigrating 
masses whose travel has made highways to 
California and Oregon, through the heart of 
the continent—have been through the South 
Pass. What emigrant has ever voluntarily 
travelled from the Mississippi river to San 
Francisco by Albuquerque, by Zuni, by the 
Colorado, and by Walker’s Pass? 

My friend from Arkansas says people have 
travelled from the Rio Grande to the Pacific 
through Walker’s Pass, and found it a good 
route. I am strongly inclined to the opinion 
that if he will examine carefully the facts he 
relies on, he will be apt to correct his impres- 
sion that the route be refers to is the same with 
that designated in the bill of the Senator from 
California, which is the one I am speaking of. 

But however this may be, the fact remains 
beyond question, that the great route of emi- 
gration is that through the South Pass. Let 
it not be said, however, that I am urging any 
particular route. I do not design what I have 
said as an argument in favor of the northern 
route, or of the middle route, or of the southern 
route, I am only stating these facts to show 
that we have not sufficient information to en- 
able us to determine the prope route now. 
And if we have not, the President has not. 
What, then, should be done? Obviously, what 
any prudent, practical man, having a similar 
private enterprise in hand, would do: ascer- 
tain the best route; settle upon the proper ter- 
mini. If it shall be found that those termini 
are Memphis on the one side, and San Fran- 
cisco on the other, and that the best route is 
through Walker’s Pass, I pledge myself to go 
heartily and cheerfully for that route. If, on 
the other hand, it be found that another route 
and another terminus in the Mississippi valley 
are demanded by the public interests, [ am 
willing to trust the sense of public duty, which 
must govern the decisions of every Senator, for 
the right decision in favor of the best route. | 
go, and | believe the Senate will go, for the 
cheapest, safest, most direct, and most expedi- 
tious route, no matter where it is. 

Mr. President, this is no sectional question. 
By no ingenuity, by no process of torture even, 
can it be converted into a sectional question. 
No man expects a more northern terminus for 
this road than Independence, Missouri. Well, 
Missouri is identified, by her institutions, with 
the Southern States; and if you look at the 
map you will find that this town of Independ- 
ence is nearer to the Gulf of Mexico than it is 
to the northern border of Minnesota or Mich- 
igan.* I repeat, then, this is no sectional ques- 
tion. The word sectional ought never to be 
uttered in connection with this road. Let us 
ascertain the proper termini and the proper 
route, and make the road where it ought to be 


~made. 


Mr. President, this amendment contemplates 
another object, and one, in my judgment, of 
very great importance. That very provision in 
it which has been especialiy denounced by the 
Senator from Connecticut, seems to me to be 
the one which ought especially te recommend 
it to the Senate. The bill of the Select 
Committee proposes to give $40,000,000 out- 
right to the corporation to be created. This 
amendment provides, on the contrary, for re- 
ceiving proposals from individuals and compa- 
nies for the construction of the road. The Sen- 
ator asks, who will make proposals under the 
amendment, when they know nothing about 
the route? Let me ask, in return, who will 
make proposals under this bill, if they know 
nothing about the route? The objection, if 
valid at all, is fatal to the bill as well as to the 
amendment. But we all know that proposals 
are made and works undertaken upon general 
information only. It is very easy for a compa- 
ny to determine what amount of money or land 
will form a sufficient inducement to embark the 
necessary capital in the construction of a road 
between certain termini, and on a given route, 
without minute information as to the precise 
amount of excavation or embankment requir- 
ed, or the exact measurement of every curve 
and grade. 

What is wanted is a general exploration and 
survey, general information as to the charac- 





* Notre.—I annex some measurements, made at 
my request by a friend : 

Independence is 650 miles from the Gulf of Mexico, 
our southern boundary. 

Independence is 615 miles from the northern 
boundary of Minnesota, and 690 miles from the 
northern boundary of Michigan. on the south shore 
of Lake Superior. 


Miles. 

San Francisco is distant from Independence - 1,530 
“ ss “Van Baren - 1,580 

¥ ° “ Bt. Louis - - 1,755 

a" s “Memphis - - 1,810 

* a * Cairo - - 1,835 


The above distances were found by straight-line 
measurement on the map of the United States, in 
Mitchell’s Atlas. 

Independence is in latitude 39 deg., a few minutes 





further nerth than Washington city. 
San Francisco is im latitude 37 deg. 30 min. 


ter of the route, the obstacles to be overcome, 
and the distance to be traversed. The fuller 
the information, of course, the better; but the 
fullest and most exact information is not neces- 
sary to base proposals upon. The Senator, 
then, may dismiss his fears that no proporals 
can be obtained under this amendment. Let 
him consider how they are tu be obtained un- 
der the bill. 

This amendment, then, is recommended by 
the considerations of economy. It will bring 
into competition the various companies and in- 
dividuals who have thought of embarking in 
the construction of this road. It will bring 
competing proposals from the Boston company, 
the New York company, and various other 
companies, organized and to be organized ; and 
who does not see that among these competitors 
there is the strongest probability, not only the 
cheapest but the best and safest plan for the 
people will be brought out ? 

A great many considerations will enter into 
these proposals. The character of the gauge 
will be one of them: and that, in the present 
state of our railroad system, will be one of very 
considerable importance. Then there will be 
the consideration of the facilities upon the route 
for the construction of the road—the supply of 
timber, of iron, of water, and of food. Then 
there will be considerations pertaining to the 
working of the road after it is constructed, and 
chief among these will be the supply of eva). 
The report of Captain Stansbury shows that 
there is an inexhaustible bed of coal upon one 
of these routes. We do not know what quan- 
tities of fuel there may be on the others. 

If, then, we adopt the amendment under 
consideration, we shall have the advantage of 
information ; we shall have also the advantage 
of competition. And it is my deliberate judg- 
ment that we shall secure the construction of 
this road in a shorter time, upon a better plan, 
and by a better route, than we shall if we adopt 
the provisions of the bill of the Select Commit- 
tee. I am therefore in favor of this amend- 
ment. 
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GREENWOOD LEAVES FROM OVER THE SEA. 
No. 28. 
Rome, January 15, 1853. 

My Dear J.C : In my last letter I made 
some reference to the works of Raphael, which 
I have since feared may be misunderstood. In 
saying that the Madonna and Child of Carlo 
Dolei, which I was describing, affected me 
more than even the Transfiguration, I merely 
meant to say, that with its sweet and holy sen- 
timent it touched certain religious sensibilities, 
which the other, grand and sublime as it is, 
did not reach. I thought not of drawing a 
depreciating comparison, for there can be no 
possible comparison between the two. 

[am just beginning to understand the source 
of the strange disappointment | felt in first be- 
holding the Transfiguration, and certain other 
renowned works of Raphael. It results from 
the coloring, which is not only far from equal- 
ling the excellence of the composition, but 
often mars it incalculably. Many of the latest 
and noblest pictures of this great master were 
painted by his pupils, whose heavy, glaring, 
unideal coloring is sadly at variance with their 
exquisite composition and outlining, and their 
high and beautiful sentiment. There are 
masses Of obtrusive color in the foregroung of 
the Transfiguration, which have power to dis- 
tract the sight from the wondrous central glory 
itself. I speak but simple truth when I say 
that I have had more rich and reverential de- 
light in studying fine outlines of the works of 
Raphael in America, than I have felt in look- 
ing at the originals in the Vatican. Yet 
except wholly the frescoes and cartoons, whose 
imposing grandeur is but dimly hinted at in 
any engravings I have yet seen. Of the former, 
the School of Athens is the object of my most 
wondering and boundless admiration. Of 
Guido I have not yet seen the grandest work— 
the Aurora—but in his minor pictures I take 
comparatively little delight, his coloring is so 
repulsive to my eye. The flesh of many of 
his female figures seems tv me cold, livid, and 
of a sort of puffy texture, the sight of which 
gives me a strangely unpleasant sensation. His 
Lucretia, for instance, [ could fancy had been 
fed on poisons, or reared in the Catacombs. 
The Cenct has somewhat of this peculiar and 
most disagreeable coloring ; but you accept it 
in her case, as the effect of torture, imprison- 
ment, and the leaden horror of death. I am 
aware that I am laying myself open to the 
charge of presumption, in speakiny thus freely 
of one of the gods of yoar art; but you will 
remember that I give what I can scarcely call 
even my opinions, but morely intuitions, and 
you may receive them as confessions, rather 
than criticisms. In truest truth, nothing can 
be further from my heart than conceit, or ir- 
reverence, in regard to art, in this her high 
place, and on this her holy ground. I assure 
you, that I ‘never #o profoundly felt my own 
profound ignorance of her marvellous myste- 
ries and beautiful subtleties—but with rever- 
ence and faith and conscientious study, | hope 
yet to attain to the art of deep and just appre- 
ciation. In the mean time, | must chronicle 
my first steps, uncertain and often false though 
they be—I must tell truly what is truth and 
beauty for me to-day, though to-morrow’s 
better light and larger want may prove its 
falsehood or insufficiency. I sometimes see a 
work of art which intoxicates me with the 
mere grace of form, or seems to drown thought 
and judgment in the delight springing from 
mere beauty of coloring ; in which case I ana 
sure to find on a second visit that I have drank 
the fountain dry at the first eager draught— 
and so henceforth that statue or that picture 
has nothing for me of inspiration or reality. 
Behold my simple and sole test—one which 
cannot save me from mistakes and extravagan- 
ces, but which I trust will insure me against a 
long and content acceptance of that which is 
not nobly true, high, and pure in art. 

I lately visited the studio of Overbeck, and 
was impressed by the peculiar spirit of his 
works. You are aware that they are in the 
style of the old masters, and all treat of reli- 
gious subjects. The sentiment of the exquisite 
drawings is ever tender, touching, and deeply 
devout. You mark everywhere the presence 
of a sincerely religious and profoundly rever- 
ential soul. His representations of our Lord 
are among the finest in modern art. Meek, 
yet majestic—sorrowful, yet serene—divinely 
gracious, pitiful, and patient. I know of none 
20 noble, except it be the Christus Consolator of 
Scheeffer. His Madonnas are heavenly beauti- 
fal, pure, and tender, and his angel faces have 
a divine and ineffable sweetness which touches 
and exalts the heart of the gazer. But in the 
powerful heads of some of his Apostles, phari- 
sees, high priests, and Roman soldiers, is his 
genius best displayed. 

Mr. Overbeck himself has about him an air 
of almost solemn earnestness, and looks as 
though he had watched and prayed over his 
works, and in this reality and depth of feeling 
lies the justification of his style. There can 
be no affectation in his painting in the manner 
of the old religious masters, inspired as he is 
by the same devotional spirit. But 1 hope from 
my soul he may be the last of those who have 
narrowed a great artist-life to the old worn-out 
ground—dedicated a glowing pencil to the thou- 
sand-times repeated traditions of the Church— 
monk-cowled and cloister-shadowed a genius 
which should have had a broad look-out and 
a free range over the world. 

In the life of art, saints, Madonnas, holy 
Popes, monks, angels, prophets, and apostles, 
have had their day, me a Q 
it has been. It is now time that the artist 
should recognise that art should commemorate 
what is high and noble, pure and heroie, in the 
world of to-day, in the simple humanity about 
us. Grand and inspiring, ay, and holy, are 
the subjects for the true artist in the every-day 
course of life, on the common field of the 
world. Love, devotion to any great truth, high 
endeavor, sacrifice, and death, for freedom and 
mankind, are they not as sublime as the ecsta- 
cies, miracles, and martyrdoms of saints? And 
which is the grander sight—a lean ascetic 








telling his beads over a grinning skull in a 


ong and glorius day ~ 
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the child-woman, as I call her! After three 
months’ daily intercourse, 1 cannot say less 
than that I have never known a more charm- 
ing and loveable person. Her character 18 & 
pleasing and piquant combination of qualities 
rarely combined—enthusiasm, with a—_ per- 
severance, refined tastes with playful and exu- 
berant spirits, poetry with sound good sense. 
She is thoroughly original and independent, 
without extravagance, or pretension of any 
kind—a simple, earnest, truthful girl, whose 
sttong and cheerful heart is the peer and ally 
of her active and comprehensive intellect. She 
makes her kindly and generous spirit felt by 
those around her, more sensibly than even her 
genius; and in the brilliant and peculiar career 
before her, she will ever be followed, as well by 
loving pride as by admiring interest. 

In my next, [ wilt speak particularly of the 
works of American artists now in Rome. 
Adieu. Grace GREENWOOD. 


per 2 cell, or some strong, fearless, and faith- 

ul spirit, fighting undaunted the good fight for 
man, and so for God—making every step and 
every blow a prayer, and in place od aptng 
any cold and void image of death, keeping his 
eye fixed on the burning and guiding soul of 
an undying purpose? And which is the more 
divinely beautiful, a Saint Cecilia, harping to 
the angels, with rapt face uplifted, or such fair 
ministers of consolation and redemption, as in 
our own day have borne Heaven’s light and 
peace into the gloom and despair of the prison 
and the mad-house, and made the very abysses 
of crime vocal with God’s praise ! 

If these opinions can be sustained, and I am 
sure they can, what | have said of the reli- 
gious calajette of art is doubly true of the 
mythological—as regards painting, at least, 
which ‘should become enfranchised with the 
growth of free thought, and widen with 
the circles of time. The exigencies and ne- 
cessities of sculpture are more imperative 
and absolute. Yet who cannot see, even in 
this, a breadth of spirit and a universality of 
thought which did not belong to it of old! 
Some of our great modern artists are throwin 
a soft flush of rose upon the pedestals ond 
around the feet of their ideal statues. This 
seems to me typical of a new warmth of 
human feeling creeping upward into the once 
coldly isolated and superhuman forms of sculp- 
ture. 

I have seen in an Italian garden a stately 
figure of Juno, wreathed about by flowering 
vines, and a head of Jove crowned like a Bac- 
chus, by purple-ripened grapes. And so it 
seems to me, that the poetry and the needs of 
our day, in laying hold on this severe and su- 
pernal art, have added a living grace to its 
cold beauty, and beneficence to its stern ma- 
jesty. I rejoice to see whatever there is of the 
heroic and poetic peculiar to our age and race, 
passing into stone, and better than figures of 
es gr og with godhood, 
are forms on whic may gaze till I think [ : : 
see the very marble heaved with the beatings — “ ‘fe ay - = ae ie a ate 
of a great human heart. subscriptions to begin with the story will please 

Yet one of the most sublime statues of mod- | state the fact; otherwise, they will not be sent. 
ern times is that of neither God nor man— : 

The Angel of the Last Judgment—by Tene- MR. THACKERAY. 

rani, the first Italian living sculptor. I[t is a ee ers — oa 
colossal, sitting figure, the power, beauty, and A brilliant audience attended the closing 
divine majesty of which are utterly beyond | lecture of Mr. Thackeray, last Saturday even- 


deseription. The archangel holds his trump, ing. The President and the President elect 
not raised, but rete. across his knees, and | were among his hearers. The concluding re- 
ates enone Te eens ene Teeigant te marks of the lecturer, his generous allusion to 


sound. There is a solemn waiting re in : : 
the figure, and in the face an iadeak ateothed Dickens, and the reference to his hospitable 


look of listening for the word of doom, grand | reception in America, were warmly applauded. 
to awfulness. You hush your voice, your Mr. Thackeray, we understand, will pro- 
breath, as you gaze. and you gaze till it seems | ...4 as far South as Charleston, where he in- 


that all God’s universe is listening with him. : f lect 
Nothing can be grander than the wings of this | t¢24s to repeat his course of lectures. 
é eae iar 


angel—broad and high, though but half un- ; ‘ 

folded, they shine behind him all stately and| TH Crry is thronged with office-seekers, 
silvery white, every smallest plume seeming to | politicians, worshippers of the rising sun, and 
a miscellaneous assemblage, curious to witness 


make a part of that charming stillness, and 
looking as though their upbearing power and | the ceremonies of an Inauguration. 


swift vitality had been suddenly frozen in that 
dread expectancy. 

look upon this figure, so majestic and 
mighty, yet waiting, subordinate and obedient, 
as most wondrously suggestive of the greater 
majesty and might of the Infinite and Invisible 
God. For this reason it is more to me than 
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The following named gentlemen are authorized 
agents for the cities of Philadelphia, New York, and 
Boston : ' 

William Alcorn, Ne. 826 Lombard street, Phila. 
William Harned, No. 48 Beekman street, N. York. 
G. W. Light, No. 3 Cornhill, Boston. 


(>In our last issue, we stated that we were 
no longer able to supply subscribers from the 
commencement of Mrs. Southworth’s story. 
Since then, however, in order to accommodate 
our friends as much as possible, we have had 
that portion of the story contained in the num- 
bers we are short of, reprinted on a separate 
sheet, and are now able to supply some three 
hundred more subscribers from the commence- 


—~»—— 





THE TEHUANTEPEC RAILROAD—THE GARAY 
GRANT. 


We publish, in full, the speech of Mr. Hale 
on the’resolutions of Mr. Mason, in relation to 


the Christ of the same artist, which is less Mexico and Tehuantepec . ffsirs. It is & mas- 
forcible and not more divine. Next to repre- terly exhibition of the subject, and completely 
sentations, in art, of the Sovereign Father, which | dissipates every pretext for belligerent demon- 
are simply blasphemous, I place nearly all | strations against Mexico. 

attempts to portray, or embody, the inexpressi- | —; jg gratifying to see our friends, not belong- 


ble sweetness, sadness, and meekness of Him | . ee S67 GRE aK. 
who walked earth sorrowful, poor, and lowly, | i"€ to the “healthy organizations,” exerting in 


yet whose death-agony darkened and convulsed | both Houses of Congress so “healthy ” an influ- 
the world—with whose last groan Nature, dis- | ence over public affairs. 
mayed, cried out to God. 

In strong contrast with this grand figure is THE RECIPROCITY BILL. 
the fainting Psyche, which stands near it, in : ae ; 
the studio of the artist. This seems to me The bill for reciprocal trade with Canada 
the loveliest representation I have yet seen of | seems to command the favor of a majority of 
that exquisite ideal of olden poetry. She has | the House. Among the clearest and most con- 
port the fatal vase sent by the envious | ¢tusive speeches in its support, deli¥ered last 
4 i; San Sas Se dent wipe. She week, was that of Norton S. Townshend, (not 


as dropped it at her side, and is sinking to- : : ; : 
ward the earth. Her beautiful life is visibly belonging to either of the “healthy organiza- 


passing away : you see it dying out of her very | tions,”) which we shall publish next week. 
wings, which droop with an almost leaden 
heaviness in their airy tissues—in the languid | Suppen DeatH.—A venerable and respecta- 
failing of the limbs, the weary falling of the | }le citizen, Ephraim Gilman, Esq., whilst pass- 
eyelids, the death-kissed sweetness of the lips. ing along Seventh street, between the Avenue 
So tender and touching and softly beautiful is | and D street, yesterday morning, suddenly fell, 
this figure, that, gazing on it as I did, through | and almost immediately died. 

tears, I could searcely believe it a work of art— ational Intelligencer. 

it seemed rather a magic crystallization of some Mr. Gilman was a most estimable man, 


gentle poet’s dream of love and death. Tene-| . . : 
rani has many other statues of rare grace and |.4™¢4 sensible, unpretending, and useful. He 
was a true friend of the cause of Freedom, and 


beauty, but none which impress me so much as 
those [ have mentioned. of its advocates. 

Mr. Spencer, the young English sculptor, 
has in his studio, among many other admirable 
things, his charming figure of Highland Mary. 
which, by the way, lias been ordered by the 
Queen. Ah, what an omnipotent leveller and 
exalter is Gerius—think of the poor plough- 
man’s baretvoted peasant love, in Buckingham 
Palace. 

Mr. Spencer is executing, in marble, several 
of tlie noble works modeled or designed by the 
jate Mr. Wyatt—among which I have most de- 
light in a beautiful group of children, surprised 
by a storm. 

Steinhauser has just finished a colossal sit- 
ting statue of Goethe, attended by the Genius 
of Poetry bearing a harp. The figure of Goethe 
is full of the grand repose, and the head and 
face marked by the beauty, cold and proud, 
the alinost supernal dignity of that poet uni- 
versal and irresponsible—the great “I Am” of 
German literature. The slight, youthful figure 
ot the attending genius is a graceful accessory, 
whose presence, if not absolutely necessary, is 
yet justified by beauty. 

An object of unceasing delight to me is the 
young Violin Player, but just executed in mar- 
ble, which will, | am sure, take rank among 
the finest works of the artist. It was created 
in deep and sweet poetic thought—the very 
soul of music seems breathing over the face, 
and flowing through all the lines of the exqui- 
site form, in the visible harmonies of grace. 

In strong contrast alike with the powerful, 
subtle, passioned, Italian genius of Tenerani, as 
shown in his a of the Last Judgment, his 
Psyche and his Venus—and with the devout, 
poetic, dreamy, and essentially German genius 
of Steinhauser, is the cold, yet spirited, classic, 
_ emphatically English genius of Gibson. 

his last is by no means wanting in poetry, but 
he is not a poet—his love of beauty is a prin- 
ciple, or a religion, rather than a sentiment or 
@ passion—he waits on the oracles of art, be- 
fore delivering himself up to the inspirations of 
nature. In a word, he is an artist, fundament- 
ally and fioally, above all, and through all. 
His style is brvad and free, yet sure and sus- 
tained—aiming ut excellence rather than ef- 
fect—if not marked by the highest power and 
grandeur, displaying ever great force and vital- 
ity, joined with delicacy and grace. A rever- 
ent worshipper of the spirit and forms of an- 
tique art, it follows that his works, if not start- 
lingly and powerfully original, are pure in con- 
ception and faultless in execution. They do 
not always captivate the imagination, or ap- 
peal strongly to the passions of the heart, but 
they delight the taste with noble forms of 
beauty which are alike the triumphs of genius 
and the slow results of art. 

Of the works of this sculptor, now in Rome, 

I admire most the Narcissus, an exquisite 
figure; the Wounded Amazon , the Cupid and 
Butterfly ; Psyche boine by Cupids, and the 
Pheeton, « composition in basso relievo, full of 
fice and strength. In the lovely story of Psyche 
he seems to revel, and many of his representa- 
tions are worthy of the immortality of which 
she is the type. 1 am impressed by a remark- 
abie unity and equality in these works; yet 
they are all studies of art—have all individu- 
ality, without maonerism, 
lato the studio of Mr. Gibson, Miss Hosmer 
(the young American sculptor) has been admit- 
ted as a pupil, and receives from that artist, a 
most adimirable master, all the advice she needs 
all the encouragement a generous heart. ohn 
bestow. She has already modelled the head of 
the Venus of Milo, a beautiful antique torso, 
and is now engaged on the Cupid of Praziteles. 
lt may gratify her many American friends to 
hear that great intereat is felt in her, and warm 
admiration expressed for her genius, not alone 
by Mr. Gibson, but by many ot the first artists 
in Rome. She is a maryel to them for her in- 
dustry, her modest confidence, her quiet enthu- 
siasm ; for her fine feeling for, and knowledge 
of, her art. They all say that the copies she 
has made—which by the way have been cho- 
sen as difficult studies—have been executed, 
not alone with ease, and taste, and faithfulness, 
but in the truest and highest style of art. With 
the full consent of Mr. Gibson, she is soon to 


— 





Prestpent Pierce arrived in Washington 
on the 20th inst., and took lodgings at Wil- 
lard’s Hotel. 


Mrs. Stowe will leave New York for Eng- 
land on the 26th of March. 

Ex-Presipent Van Buren will sail tor Eu-| 
rope about the same time. 


.*-—~, —-—— 


THE PACIFIC RAILROAD BILL. 


After a protracted discussion upon the va- 
rious projects proposed for the construction of 
a Railroad to the Pacific, the bill introduced 
into the Senate under the auspices of Messrs. 
Gwin and Rusk, failed to receive the support of 
a majority of that body. There was a prevail- 
ing desire to adopt some effectual measures on 
the subject, but opinions were too discordant in 
relation to details. An amendment, so modi- 
fied at the instance of Mr. Chase that he was 
fairly entitled to its paternity, was received 
with considerable favor, and would probably 
have prevailed, but for the determination to 
force a question upon the original bill. 

This having tailed, it became doubtful 
whether any step could be taken upon the sub- 
ject; but Mr. Chase, securing the sanction of 
the Committee on Roads and Canals, reported 
from that committee an amendment to the 
Army bill, embodying the provisions of the one 
proposed as a substitute fur the Pacific Rail- 
road bill, authorizing explorations and surveys, 
under the direction of the President, with a 
view to ascertain the best route for a railway 
to the Pacific. 

Mr. Chase, with Messrs. Hale and Sumner, 
were coarsely excluded from the standing com- 
mittées, in the early part of the session, on the 
ground that they did not belong to either of 
the “healthy organizations ”—but he had the 
pleasure of seeing his amendment, laying the 
foundation of one of the grandest enterprises 
that can be undertaken by the country, tri- 
umphantly carried. 





“THE NORTHERN FARMER.” 


Some time since, the “ Northern Farmer,” 
published some where in New York, (we for- 
get where,) and devoted ostensibly to agricul- 
tural objects, contained a shabby editorial, full 
of low prejudice, and abuse against Mrs. 
Stowe, and Anti-Slavery people generally. We 
made a short extract, accompanying it with 
comments simply designed to inform our farm- 
ing friends of the character of a periodical pro- 
fessedly devoted to their interests. 

We have just received from the publisher the 
following note, acknowledging our services. 
Considering the aid we have rendered him, it 
does not speak much for his gratitude. Un- 
fortunately, prosperity seems ‘to have soured 
his temper. 

Orrick oF THE NoRTHERN FARMER, 
February 15, 1853. 

Dr. Barrey: Your /ying, meddling para- 
graph in the Era, in regard to my journal, is 
worthy only of men who counsel the shedding 
of blood and robbery. You “bite a file” when 
you attack the Northern Farmer. I am receiv- 

ing daily from 100 to 300 new subscribers, and 
have received 10,000 since January. So go on, 


sir, and give another kick as quick as you 
please. 








to Mrs. Stowe, or to make 
over “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” you greatly err. 
Yours, &c., T. B. Miner. 





model some of her own ideal compositions: ——-— ye 
1 have spoken of the artist, truly, but even J. W. Harney, editor of the Louisville Dem- 


less admiringly than I could have spuken—how ocrat, it is rumored, is to edit the official organ 


phall I speak of the friend, of the woman, of of General Pierce’s Administration. 


1 have over 100 Abolitionists now act- 
ing as agents for me, (see within letter,) and if 
you think the whole world is ready to kneel 
fools of themselves 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM—BISHOP HUGHES. 


We observe in the New York papers a char- 
acteristic missile from Bishop Hughes, in rela- 


tion of the Madiai family. 

From beginning to end, it is nothing but a 
miserable apology for Tyranny. 

For the purpose, doubtless, of kindling na- 


regard these movements as of English origin : ' 
the indignation of Metropolitan Hall is but an | 
echo of the wrath of Exeter Hall. Sup- | 
pose this were true, were it not nobler to 
emulate the free spirit of England, than to | 
apologize for the dastard despotism of Italy ? | 
But his reverence is a man of one idea. He is | 
& monomaniac in his antagonism to England. 
Ascertain what England feels, thinks, and 
does, and you know at once that his feeling, 
thinking, and doing, will be precisely opposite. 
Hatred of England determines his creed and 
his policy. Now, he must not expect Ameri- 
cans to go crazy, because he iscrazy. They do 
not choose to enslave themselves to an antipa- 
thy, to build their ethics upon their prejudices. | 
If England does a wrong thing, and they | 
avoid it, they do so not because it is Eng- 
lish, but because it is wrong; and if England 
does a right thing, and they repeat it, it is not 
because it is English, but because it is right. 
Should they refuse to do a generous deed, be- 
cause other people had got the start of them, 
they would be acting, not like reasonable men, 
but like Bishop Hughes. : 
The Bishop can see no good to be gained by | 
agitating this question of Religious Freedom in 
this country. He says the object is to arouse 
an excitement against the Catholics, and he 
thinks it would be wiser to recognise the rights 
of each denomination and each individual fully 
and peaceably, as they are recognised by the 
Constitution of the country. Who denies these | 
rights? What meeting has questioned them ? 
What Protestant in this country has suggested 
a restriction of them? This is all clap-trap, 
Bishop Hughes. Nobody questions your right to 
be a Catholic, to advocate Catholicism, to de- | 
nounce and ridicule Protestantism, or even to | 
issue periodical missiles against civil or religious 
freedom. Nobody seeks to arouse prejudice 
against American Catholicism; but when 
men are imprisoned and persecuted to the 
death in other countries, for exercising the 
right of worshipping God according to their 
consciences—a right guarantied in this coun- 
try by our organic laws—American citizens 
were traitors to their institutions, did they not 
indignantly denounce oppression so flagrant 
and abominable. Should their indignation be 
extended to the Catholic Church in this coun- 
try, it would not be because the Church was 
Catholic, but because, under the lead of such 
enemies to Liberty as Bishop Hughes, it chose 
to uphold and vindicate Oppression. America 
will hold that Church in abhorrence, if there 
be such a one, which sides with the foreign 
Despot against the Principles of their Institu- 
tions. The wily appeals of priestcraft cannot 
reconcile them to the hateful policy of tyrants, 
Bishop Hughes arraigns General Cass, for 
having broached a new policy in the Senate of 
the United States—“a policy which purports 
to be a vindication of the rights of conscience, 
to be secured to all American citizens, in what- 
ever countries they may choose to travel or so- 
journ.” “Freedom of conscience,” he says, “ is 
inviolable in its very nature. To say that any 
man or nation has either physical or moral 
power to destroy freedom of conscience, is to 
give utterance to a positive absurdity.” This 
is one of those sophisms by which the Bishop 
is accustomed to bewilder his disciples. Con- 
science—or the sense of moral right or wrong— 
is certainly free, inherently. In prison, in tor- 
ture, at the stake, the conscience may exercise 
all its rights—may adhere steadfastly to all 
the judgments for which punishment is inflict- 
ed. To the death and by death may it vindi- 
cate its freedom. But, what has this to do with 
the question—with the policy broached by Gen. 
Cass. He does not—who does?—propose te 
make conscience free ; but to prohibit the in- 
terposition of all coercive measures to prevent 
the enjoyment of this freedom, to prevent men 
from reading the Bible, attending such public 
worship as they choose, or promulgating their 
own views of faith and practice, as their con- 
sciences shall dictate. He and all Americans 
hold that no Human authority shall undertake 
to punish a man for believing that the Pope is 
God’s vicegerent, or the Devil’s; that the Bible 
is inspired or not; for being Protestant, 
Catholic, Trinitarian, Unitarian, or Infidel ; 
for reading and circulating what religious 
books, and attending what furm of worship he 
pleases, whether Christian or heathen. This 
is what they mean by freedom of conscience : 
they enjoy it themselves—foreign immigrants 
and sojourners among them enjoy it—it is se- 
cured to all by the Constitution of the country. 
What they enjoy, what they guaranty to 
themselves, and others residing or visiting in 
their country, they wish to see enjoyed and 
guarantied in all other countries, at least to 
Americans when sojourning in them. 
This liberty of action in accordance with the 
dictates of conscience does not suit the creed of 
Bishop Hughes. He denies that it exists, even 
in our country, because an Abolitionist cannot 
do in New Orleans as he may do in Boston— 
because a convent was once burned in Massa- 
chusetts, and the State has positively refused 
reparation—and because Mormons have been 
compelled to migrate to Utah for the purpose 
of worshipping God according to the dictates of 
their conscience. This is a fair specimen of 
of the usual logic of the Bishop. Violent excep- 
tion are quoted to prove the non-existence of a 
Principle: gross violations of a Principle are 
relied on to justify its non-recognition. What 
if all the cases specified by the Bishop were 
true, would it follow that they were right, or 
that they ought to furnish precedents for ty- 
ranny elsewhere? It is true that an Abolition- 
ist cannot use the same freedom of speech 
against Slavery in Louisiana as in Massachu- 
setts; but it is not because there is a specific 
prohibition of freedom of opinion on that sub- 
ject, but because Slavery, in its essence kindred 
with religious oppression in violation of Law, 
forbids such freedom. But, the oppression of 
Tuscany is in accordance with Law. It is true 
that a convent was burned in Massachusetts, 
and the owners have remained uncompensated ; 
but, at the worst, that was a single act—con- 
vents exist throughout the country, and the 
rights of property, life, and conscience, are just 
as well secured to Catholics as to Protestants, 
not only by law, but by public sentiment. It 
would be just as fair to refer to a popular out- 
break in this country against an obnoxious in- 
dividual, as proof that property and personal 
rights were not protected, and as a justification 
of a wholesale system of confiscation in another 
country, as to refer to the burning of the con- 
vent in Massachusetts to show that the rights 
of conscience were not protected here, and have 
no claim for protection in Tuscany. As to the 
Mormons, they might have read their new rev- 
elation till doomsday, circulated myriads of 
commentaries, and worshipped in their own 
peculiar way, in every city of the land, without 
molestation, had they not rendered themselves 
obnoxious in other respects. it was not a de- 
nial of the freedom of conscience that sent them 








tion to the movements in favor of Religious | 


Freedom, provoked by the infamous persecu- | other States, forbidding peiggemy, could have 
’ 


tional antipathies among the Irish, he affects to 


| have a right to ask for our citizens, sojourning 


:lested therein ; and this right may be secured 


|enjoined by their Divinity. This is not the 
fact. Itis simply allowed—but no man among 

them violates his conscience by restricting him- 
| self to one wife ; 80 that the laws of Illinois and 


been no infringement of their rights of con- 
science. 
Had Bishop Hughes a clear appreciation of 


, the nature and foundation of civil and religious 


freedom, were he imbued with the spirit of real 
Democracy, he would scorn to appear before 
the American People as an apologist for the 
mean oppressions of a petty Dukedom. He 
would manfully denounce the attempts of his | 
Catholic brethren in other parts of the world, | 
to coerce uniformity of faith. He would not re- | 
gard American guaranties of freedom of con- 
science as a merely convenient arrangement, 
suited to the States of this Union, in which the 
Catholics are greatly in the minority, but as 
the expression of fundamental principles, 
founded upon thevessential nature and necessi- 
ties of Man, and therefore universal in their | 
adaptation. And he would promptly avail him- 
self of every such case of gross persecution as: 
that of the Madiai family, to inculcate upon 
his Church the great doctrines of Religious 
Freedom: 

But he ridicules the idea of American inter- 
vention for Religious Freedom: no European 
State would listen to us. Let us try. We 


in Italy or other lands, the right of worship in 
their own way, and that they shall not be mo- 


by firm and judicious negotiation. And we 
have a right, too, to labor to arouse the Public 
Sentiment of the world against any State 
which subjects to torture, imprisonment, or 
death, men and women, for non-conformity to 
certain religious dogmas or ceremonies. To 
what extent we shall exercise the right, is a 
question merely of expediency. | 
FREE DISCUSSION. 
GRauam’s AMERICAN MONTHLY, March, 1853. 
Mr. Graham’s combativeness is aroused. He 
denounced Uncle Tom’s Cabin, got himself | 
pretty well denounced for it, and now denoun- 
ces his denouncers with intense vehemence. 
We like to see a man decided, one way or the 
other, and Graham is decidedly opposed to 
Uncle Tom. We like to see a man fight brave- 
ly, when he does fight, even in a bad cause— 
and Graham is engaged in a most desperate 
cause. His magazine, hitherto so peaceful, now 
bristles at every point, with the horrid imple- 
ments of war. 
It is amusing—this new Quixotic foray, this 
running a-tilt at windmills, this display of chiv- 
alry in behalf of our poor, friendless, persecu- 
ted country. And, then, Mrs. Stowe must feel 
extremely bad after hearing that Graham has 
rendered his verdict against her. 
Of the Philadelphia monthlies, Godey’s cut 
Grace Greenwood, some two or three years ago, 
to please the South, and then “bid high” for 
slaveholding patronage: We suppose it was a 
profitable speculation. Sartain’s maintained its 
propriety, and died decently. Graham’s was 
independent; patronized Elder, Lowell, Grace 
Greenwood, and pandered to no sectional sen- 
timent. But, a change seems to have come 
over it: he is shocked by Mrs. Stowe’s want 
of patriotism, and, censured for his comments 
upon her, he is shocked again at the intolerance 
of the Anti-Slavery commentators. While play- 
ing the critic, he will not submit to be criticized. 
Both he and Godey have taken up arms against 
Great Britain.and British slavery. Very good; 
every blow well directed at oppression and 
wrong in Great Britain, must rebound against 
oppression and wrong in this country. Both 
claim the right, and feel it their duty to expose 
what they consider the oppressions of the poor 
of England, and to rebuke the oppressors. On 
what pretence, then, can they excuse themselves 
for attempting to shield the oppressions and 
oppressors among their own countrymen from 
censure? Or, if they really believe agitation 
against social or political wrongs to be mis- 
chievous, why do they agitate? 
Meantime, we do not question the right of 
these magazines to occupy what position they 
please on any question ; they may excuse or 
justify the serfdom of Russia or the slavery 
of the United States; they may oppose every 
movement designed to elevate labor and the 
laboring millions ; they may advocate Mormon- 
ism and a plurality of wives, if they choose. 
doubtless, they will find plenty of sympathizers 
and supporters; but they must not complain if 
they fail to receive encouragement from those 
who believe literature is never more basely 
prostituted than when pressed into the support 
of Injustice and Tyranny. 
Whigs do not blame Democrats for not sup- 
porting Whig papers; and Anti-Slavery men 
ought not to be charged with intolerance for 
preferring periodicals which sympahtize with 
their most cherished principles, or at least do 
not habitually assail them. Let Graham and 
Godey embark in a crusade, if they please, 
against Anti-Slavery men, but it is ridiculous 
to complain of the intolerance of Anti-Slavery 
men for not defraying the expenses of such a 
crusade. 
By the way, we ask pardon of Mr. Graham 
for associating him in any way with Mr. Go- 
dey. The one, it seems to us, has acted from 
a cold calculation of profit and loss ; the other 
has been hurried along by prejudice and im- 
pulse, without any calculation at all, and with- 
out any deliberate purpose to occupy a pro-sla- 
very position. There are so many good things 
about him and his magazine, that we are sor- 
ry, very sorry, to see him slipping from the fair 
position he has hitherto occupied. 
MY. Graham says—“The strong money- 
making side now, is the Anti-Slavery side.” 
Not quite yet, but we Rope it soon will be. The 
devil, in the long run, is a bad paymaster, and 
the sooner people are convinced of this the bet- 
ter. Graham himself does not think so well 
of slavery that he would have the support of it 
“to pay better” than opposition to it. We wish 
the world could be taught that honesty was 
the best policy—that more was to be made by 
standing for the right than by defending the 
wrong. 
Whenever the South shall arrive at the con- 
clusion that its best interests are on the Anti- 
Slavery side, there will be no pro-slavery side. 
And yet, it is not the less true that human na- 
ture is capable of self-sacrifice—that men may 
and do act at times in utter disregard of mere 
selfish considerations. Mr. Graham says— 
“We should scorn ourself and our country, 
did we feel that a question of dollars could af- 
fect us in the independent discussion of a great 
public question, and that the vene public of 
readers, North of Mason & Dixon’s line, have 
so lost the very virtue of the blood of their fore- 
fathers, that free discussion is to be drowned 
by the cry of ‘stop your periodical, and die in 
the ditch /’ ” 

We have no doubt that he felt just as he 
wrote, when he penned this paragraph. But, 
is he really for free discussion? Do we under- 
stand him aright? Will he publish the argu- 
ment in his magazine on the other side of the 
question, as it relates to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
or American slavery, or British Slavery, or the 
policy of Anti-Slavery men? If he will, no- 
body will desire him to die in the ditch, or 
anywhere else. 








to the wilderness ; unless, indeed, polygamy was 


The publisher who truly plants humself upon 


' to claim toleration from the public, howsoever 

he may differ from popular opinions. But 
lif the free discussion is to be all on one side, 
the other side must, of course, seek another 
' medium for explanation and defence. 


> —-- 


| FOREIGN AFFAIRS—INSURRECTIONABY MOVE- 
MENTS. 
The most important intelligence brought by 
the Acadia, relates to Insurrectionary Move- 
| ments in Italy. Telegraphic despatches had 
been received at Paris, from Turin, announeing 
‘that on the 6th, simultaneous attempts at in- 
surrection had been made at several towns in 
Lombardy, but especially in Milan. It would 
seem. that they had begn preconcerted, as 
proclamations from Mazzini and Kossuth were 
placarded in the streets—one, calling in trum- 
pet tones upon the Italians to strike for their 
liberties, the other, eloquently appealing to the 
Hungarians in the Austrian army to join the 
ranks of the insurrectionists. The despatches 
are meager and unsatisfactory, the telegraph 
being under governmental control. They gen- 
erally represent that the movements were lim- 
ited, and promptly repressed, after a sharp 
struggle. Paris papers say that they were pro- 
voked, for the purpose of giving Austria a 
pretext to march her armies further into Italy. 
Throughout Hungary, it is reported, the 
deepest disaffection prevails, and the Govern- 
ment is in hourly apprehension of insurrection. 
Europe everywhere is restless, discontented, 
heaving as with the throes of an earthquake. 
The present state of things is unnatural, and 
cannot endure long. 
In France, numerous political arrests have 
been made, creating much excitement ; but as 
the Government reports a surplus in the Treas- 
ury, and the finances appear to be rather flour- 
ishing, no outbreak is apprehended. 
Lord John Russell had indicated, in the 


| House of Commons, the general policy of the 


Government. The various estimates would be 
brought forward as soon as prepared. There 
would be an increase of expenditures for the 
army, navy, and ordnance. The other meas- 
ures would include, first, a bill to enable the 


| Legislature of Canada to dispose of the clergy 


reserves ; secondly, a postage bill, in introdu- 
cing which the President of the Board of Trade 
would state the views of the Government re- 
garding the various matters affecting the ship- 
ping interest ; thirdly, the consideration of the 
disabilities of the Jews, with a view to their re- 
peal; fourthly, a proposal upon the subject of 
education, which would tend to effect great im- 
provements. It was the determination of the 
Government that no more convicts should be 
sent to Australia, and a measure would be 
brought in respecting secondary punishments. 
The Lord Chancellor would in a few days state 
the measures contemplated for the law, and the 
landlord and tenant question of Ireland would 
be considered in select committee, to be so con- 
stituted as to afford a prospect of arriving at a 
final settlement of the question. The amend- 
ment of the Parliamentary franchise was one 
f the measures in the contemplation of the 
Government; but he (Lord John Russell) was 
of opinion that this subject ought not to be in- 
troduced or discussed during the present ses- 
sion. Immediately after the commencement of 
the next session, he added, it would be the 
duty of the Government to introduce a meas- 
ure upon this important subject. 

Getting Afraid of American Influence.—An 
arrete just issued from the Ministry of the In- 
terior informs Austrians disposed to emigrate 
to the United States, that, except under very 
special circumstances, they will not be allowed 
to return, but will be considered to have lost, 
irrecoverably, their rights of domicile. All 
ministers are cautioned against facilitating the 
return of such emigrants by improper visés, 
and the frontier police are enjoined to keep a 
sharper lookout than ever. 

THE MONROE DECLARATION — AMERICAN 

STATESMANSHIP, 


An intelligent correspondent remarks— 
“There is something involved in a series of 
resolutions lately offered by General Cass, and 
commented upon by yourself, which is either 
entirely wrong, or not understood by me. [ 
refer to the resolutions of General Cass, which 
professedly design to prevent any European 
nation from colonizing any portion of the North 
American continent. I believe that any such 
attempt would be a gross usurpation by us. 
What right have we in Mexico, greater than 
England or any other nation? What right 
have we to prevent Mexico from peaceably at- 
taching herself to the Crown of England? I 
conceive that it might be adverse to our par- 
ticular interests ; but the principle that would 
forcibly prevent it, would prevent an individual 
from selling his lot to another, without permis- 
sion from his adjoining neighbor. I conceive 
that if any of the Republics of Central America 
see os to merge their identity in that of 
England, or any other nation, they have a per- 
fect right to do so, independently of any action 
on the part of the United States. 

“Tt seems to me that such an assumption of 
power as those resolutions propose, is entirely 
unwarranted by any principle of international 
law, and calculated to exert a very pernicious 
influence upon our foreign relations.” 

We do not favor the resolutions of General 
Cass, or any resolutions of a similar kind. The 
policy of legislative resolutions, declaring what 
the nation will or will not allow, in certain 
contingencies, is very questionable. 

The polcy of the Monroe Declaration—that 
is, the expediency of preventing, if possible, fu- 
ture European colonization in the North 
American continent—commends itself to our 
judgment and feeling. It is unnecessary to dis- 
cuss questions of abstract right—whether, for 
example, England or France has a right to 
plant a new colony in North America, or 
whether Mexico or any other North American 
State has a right to transfer itself to a Euro- 
pean Power, or whether that Power has the 
right to accept such transfer. 

European Governments differ from American 
Governments. The European system is one 
thing; the American system is another. A 
certain theory in relation to a balance of power 
is popular in Europe; none such exists in 
America. The Monarchical Principle and 
corresponding Institutions prevail in Europe ; 
the Democratic Principle and corresponding 
Institutions prevail in North America. There 
can be no affinity, there must be perpetual con- 
flict, between them. 

In the order of events, which we believe to 
be shaped by Divine Providence, the New 
World belongs to Democracy, and it should be 
the great aim of American Statesmanship to 
establish here the supremacy of Democratic 
Institutions. Public Opinion should require 
and sustain such statesmanship ; such an object 
should be the controlling Idea of every Admin- 
istration of this Republic, which by its position 
and power stands at the head of the New World. 
But, not by bravado, not by demagogical 
speeches, not by menacing resolves, not by pre- 
mature committals, is it to be carried out ; but 


bodying the fixed views and will of the People. 
Existing rights of possession ought not to be 
violated ; the extension of such rights ought to 
be resisted ; and whenever an honorable and 
peaceful movement can help the working of 
natural causes to loosen the ties of colonial de- 
pendence of any portion of the New World 
upon the Old, it ought to be made. 

It may be said that Mexico has a right to 
transfer herself to a European Power; and so 
South Carolina would have a similar right. 
But this Republic, as the guardian of Demo- 





the broad ground of free discussion, has a right 


cratic Institutions, and the most profoundly in- 


by a wise, consistent, inflexible diplomacy, em- 


terested in the fortunes of the North American 
continent, would have rights, too, in such contin- 
gencies. Would its own safety be endangered, 
_ would the eause of Free Principles be put in 
jeopardy, by the transfer, in either case? Such 
' a change could not be essential to any Euro- 
"pean Power ; its prevention might be essential 
to us. 
| We despise bravado ; we have no sympathy 
with the ravings of that Young America which 
caricatures all progress in the columns of the 
Democratic Review ; we hate war, and love all 
things that make for peace ; but we go, heart, 
soul, mind, and strength, for the consecration 
of this North Ameriean Continent, under the 
auspices of its greatest Republic, to the sacred 
cause of Democracy and Democratic Institu- 
tions. 


a 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


We are indebted to S. H. White, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, for a copy of the able dis- 
course delivered by Henry B. Tappan, D. D., 
on the occasion of his inauguration as Chan- 
cellor of that institution. 


Frre-WILL Baptist QuaRTERLY. Voll, No 1. 
June, 1853. Providence: Wm. Day & Co. 

A new quarterly, published by an associa- 
tion, with a view to meet the wants specially 
of the Free-Will Baptist denomination, and to 
contribute something to the literature of the 
country. The largest freedom of opinion, con- 
nected with the objects of the publication, will 
be recognised. It is to be issued in the months 
of January, April, July, and October. Each 
numbe» will contain 120 pages. A. D. Wil- 
liams, Pawtucket, Rhode Island, is the agent; 
G. T. Day, Abneyville, Rhode Island, is office 
editor. Terms, $2 per annum. 

This Quarterly, we doubt not, will assert the 
claims of the “ higher law.” 


Pea FoR HaytTi. By B. C. Clark, Boston. 
We are under obligations to the author for 
a copy of this seasonable publication, which con- 
tains a great deal of useful information respect- 
ing Hayti, and its relations with France, Eng- 
land, and the United States. 


My Novet.; or, Varieties in English Life. By Bul- 
wer. New York: Harper & Brothers. For sale 
by Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. : 

The Harpers have republished this last novel 
of Bulwer, as a part of their Library of Select 
Novels. It is said to be his best—better even 
than the last one, which we thought far in ad- 
vance of all his other productions, in all re- 
spects. 

CasTLE Avon. By the author of the Wilmingtons, 

&e. Published and for sale as above. 

The author of Emilia Wyndham, the Wil- 
mingtons, &c., always writes so as to please. 
This novel constitutes one in the Library of 
Select Novels, which are published “un- 
abridged and unaltered.” 


Briackwoop’s Epinsur@u MaGazine. New York: 
Leonard Scott & Co. For sale by Taylor & 
Maury, Washington, D,C. February, 1853. 

This number contains little politics ; its lite- 
rary department is full and most entertaining. 


Tur Two Mercuants. By T. §S. Arthur. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson. For sale by Shillington 
& Co., corner of Pennsylvania avenue and Four- 
and-a-half street, Washington, D. C. 


This successful novel, lately noticed in our 
columns, has been printed in a cheap form— 
twenty-five cents—hy T. B. Peterson. 


Tue WestMINsTER Review. January, 1853. New 
York: Leonard Scott & Co. For sale by Taylor 
& Maury, Penn. avenue, Washington, D.C. 

The January number of the Westminster is 

a living one. [t .andles the reat questions 

of the age boldly and with ability. Some idea 

may be formed of the range of its discussions, 
by the running titles of its articles: Condition 
and Prospects of Ireland; London Charities ; 
the English Stage; American Slavery ; History 
and Ideas of the Mormons; Daniel Webster ; 
Contemporary History of England, America, 
France, and Germany, &c. 


Tue Dairy Recister is the title of a new 
commercial morning paper in Philadelphia, 
which bids 'fair to rival its sleepy cotempora- 
ries. It is edited by William Birney, Esq., 
whose “account of Mrs. Beecher Stowe and 
her family,” originally published in Frazer's 
Magazine, has been widely copied by the 
American press. A new feature in the Register 
is a monthly statement of the fluctuation of 
every variety of stock sold in Philadelphia. A 
double number, issued on Saturday last, con- 
tains a tabular statement of the stock fluctua- 
tions for the month of January. 


Eventnc Curonicce, Syracuse, New York, 
R. R. Raymond, Editor; terms, $3 per annum. 
This is the title of a new Free Democratic 
daily, just commenced at Syracuse, New York, 
by Mr. Raymond. We understand that it is es- 
tablished on a sure basis, and under the best 
auspices. The first number evinces, industry, 
talent, and tact. 

We have no doubt that it will receive what it 
richly deserves, a liberal support, and that it 
will prove a powerful auxiliary to the cause 
of the Free Democracy in New York. 

Success to it! 


Free Sor TeLteGraPy.—A new Free Demo- 
eratic weekly, called The Free Soil Telegraph, 
has been started at Springfield, Vermont, by 
L. T. Guernsey. It is well printed and well 
edited, giving no uncertain sound. 


MEXICO. 

Late advices represent Mexico as still a 
chaos. President Cervallos has resigned his 
office. Centralism has few supporters. Gen- 
eral Uraga has declared in favor of the return 
of Santa Anna. General Lombardini was act- 
ing as President pro tem. The people general- 
ly seemed to be settling down upon the plan of 
Guadalajara, which, according to the Evening 
Post, recognises the republican representative 
system, on the present foundation, calls for the 
immediate election of of a new Congress, to be 
composed of the deputies from each State, and 
demands the instant return of Santa Anna. 





Tue Appress oF THE CurisTiAN WOMEN 
or America.—No address could have been con- 
ceived in better temper, or have been more 
courteous in expression ; but we wish it had 
not been written, for it has served as an occa- 
sion for filling our newspapers with replies from 
all sorts of seribblers in this country, which are 
anything but a credit to its gallantry, common 
sense, or literary taste. 


Uncie Tom has found his way to Russia, 
where a poor translation of it into Russian has 
suddenly attained a wide popularity. The 
Emperor, whose policy is, ultimate emancipa- 
tion, winks at its circulation. 





Mr. Kine, the Vice President, is, no better. 
He despairs of his recovery. A slight misun- 
derstanding had taken place between him and 
the Captain-General of Cuba, in relation to a 
point of etiquette, but it had been amicably 
arranged. 





Tue Onto Wuie Convanrion which met 
at Columbus on the 2ist, made the following 
nominations: 


For Governor, Nelson Barrere; Lieut. Gov- 
ernor, J. J. Allen; State Treasurer, H. Brach- 
man; Secretary of State, N. H. Van Vorhees; 
Attorney General, W. H. Gibson; Judge of 
Supreme Court, F. T. Bachus. 











—_——., 
——— 


LUXURIOUS. 4 
. A Washington letter-writer states that the 
circulation of the National Era has now reach. 
ed 28,000; and the profits for the current year 
will be $25,000. Dr. Bailey, the editor, who 
now lives in a house which cost him $12,009 
has bought a lot on “English Hill,” on which 
he on pp to erect a palace in the spring 
He as recently purchased of Mr. Corwin a 
pair of handsome horses, which he drives before 
a coach costing $800; and “dashes about the 
city in as fine style as the President, or any of 

his Secretaries.” 

It will strike some philanthropists as 

, : t 
little singular, that Dr. Bailey should indul : 
in such foolish, not to say criminal extvans- 
gance. If he were to spend his immense in. 
come in works of benevolence, instead of fo}. 
lowing the vulgar example set by the brain- 
less, upstart aristocracy of the Atlantic cities 
his fame would thereby suffer no abatement. 
The money he has spent and proposes to spend 
in folly, according to the writer we have quo- 
ted, would give freedom to more slaves than 
all the editorials he has ever written. And 
we hold that no man who has a just concep. 
tion of his duty, can feel justified in living so 
luxuriously, and thereby contribute to deprave 
still more the tastes and habits of society, 
Men whose wealth, talents, and position, stamp 
their every act with influence, ought to eculti- 
vate simplicity, plainness, and an appearance 
of frugality in their style of living. The aping 
the extravagance and follies of the wealthy 
classes of Europe, which obtains in some of 
our cities, is debauching the moral sense of 
the whole people. 

To live in a certain style is supposed to con- 
fer “respectability ;” at the same time it is 
sagely presumed the means by which that style 
is maintained, does in no way affect the re- 
spectability thus conferred. 

It is hence, that such examples as we are 
considering encourage all sorts of gambling 
operations, and speculations, and embezzle- 
ments, and so on. It is seen that money, or 
the appearance of money, is indispensable to a 
respectable position in society. And the as- 
piring young man—and not the young only— 
eagerly listens to any scheme which may give 
him the means of securing the place he covets 
in the social and fashionable world. The 
chances of success he does not scrutinize too 
closely, for the reason that failure, in his esti- 
mation, will not sink him below the common 
level he now occupies. He is in a mood to 
embark in any enterprise, however desperate 
or criminal, provided only his morbid fancy 
can discern a chance to realize a sum alto- 
gether above the reward of patient and home- 
ly industry. But we had no idea of extend- 
ing our remarks, even to the present length: 
and we stop here.—Rochester Daily Union, 
Feb. 12. 

The sermon is good, but the text is apoery- 
phal. We are tolerably well acquainted with 
Dr. Bailey, and we do not think the world is 
likely to suffer from his luxurious habits. The 
reports set afloat by Washington letter-writers 
about his coining money and spending it so ex- 
travagantly, are entitled to about as much 
credit as Washington rumors generally. They 
are ridiculously exaggerated. However, our 
brethren of the press seem to receive them as 
gospel, and proceed to make a profitable use 
of them. Some, like the Rochester Union, use 
them as a text for severe homilies against lux- 
ury and aristocratic extravagance: others read 
in them the important lesson that, after all, 
philanthropy does pay sometimes—Job does 
not always serve God for nought. We wish 
they could convince people generally of this ; 
it would strongly tend to swell the tribe of 
philanthropists. 

Meantime, as a matter of fact, the National 
Era is no charity concern—has never sucked 
pap from an eleemosynary fund—has never 
drawn a cent from Government patronage. It 
is a fair business concern, asks support from 
nobody who does not think it full worthy of 
support, renders to every one of its subscri- 
bers a just equivalent for what he pays, liber- 
ally remunerates all whose brains contribute 
to enrich its columns; and yields a reasonable 
income, which its proprietor intends to use in 
a reasonable way, without asking the Public 
to appoint a committee to aid him in his pri- 
vate disbursements. 


SourHerN Stavery, a Missionary Insti- 
tuTIon.—Mr. Hooker of Philadelphia is about 
enlightening the world with a new work on 
Slavery, considered as a Missionary [nstitu- 
tion. Extracts are published in the Washing, 
ton Union, taken from the Literary World. 
They are quite refreshing, compared with the 
drivelling stuff of our magazine writers, in re- 
ply to the Ladies of Great Britain. 

Mr. Hooker is a Northern man, of course 
The great idea of his book is, that Slavery 
is a Missionary Institution—the most efficient 
of all missionary agencies. What would have 
been the slaves, had they remained in Afri- 
ca? he triumphantly asks. Savages. What 
are they here? Fifty thousand of them mem- 
bers of Christ's body! “As many as all the 
missionary societies and boards of missions in 
our whole country can reckon up converted 
from heathenism. Aye, more than double that 
number can be claimed as converts by each of 
the several churches of our country.” “ More 
than half a million of the slaves of our South,” 
he is certain, “are regular members of Chris- 
tian congregations.” But he dilates as ho 
advances : 

“Foreign missionary zeal, at great cost and 

rsonal sacrifice, has rescued from heathen- 
ism about the tenth part of the number that 
Southern Slavery has added to the Christian 
church; at the same time that, of the dead and 
the living, it has rescued from heathenism not 
fewer than a hundred times the whole number 
of foreign converts !” 

We have not read the work, but we presume 
he follows up these speculative notions with 
some corresponding practical recommenda- 
tions. We suppose his plan is something like 
this. Let the present missionary boards of the 
country stop their missions abroad, and recall 
their missionaries. Let them memorialize 
Congress to repeal the act prohibiting the slave 
trade. Let them then appropriate their am- 
ple funds to the purchase of negroes in Africa, 
and for their conveyance to our shores, for the 
purpose of handing them over to our Southern 
slaveholders, who shall be constituted missiona- 
ries, and receive a premium for every negro they 
may convert into a church communicant. We 
submit that this scheme, in point of economy 
and efficiency, would put to shame the present 
inefficient system, of sending missionaries to 
the heathen, instead of bringing the heathen 
to the missionaries. 

Mr. Hooker’s views may herald a new eré, 
when the South shall become one vast mis- 
sionary gymnasium, where, under the skilful 
tactics of slaveholders, the heathen of the world 
may be trained to all Christian exercises ; 
when slavery propagandists shall be regarded 
with the profound admiration that now follows 
the labors of those self-devoted men who are 
trying to extend the area of Christianity ; and 
when the trader, instead of being under the 
ban, shall be held in high honor by the Chris- 
tian church, for his efforts to equalize the 
burden of the missionary work, so that no par- 
ticular department of labor shill be crowded. 

As might be expected, this grand Christian 
establishment is full of unalloyed happiness. 
Mr. Hooker grows eloquent in expatiating up- 
on the gladness that fills the hearts of these 
tenderly-cared-for catechumens in the great 
mission-house of the South. There, is heaven 
begun on earth; all things above and around 
them breathe love, peace, and holy joy. They 
are like the lilies of the field; they have 0° 
anxiety about what they shall eat, drink, oF 

wear. No anxious thoughts, “which make 
sad and sorrowful the days, and horrible the 





nights, of the poor of other lands, ever disturb 
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their minds great the contrast in thi 
respect! Ag , of all people in the world 
the pleasures of the Southern slaves seem, 4 
they really are, most unalloyed!” ’ 

If Mr. Hooker’s Paradise Regained shoul 
fail to be appreciated in this generation, h 
can console himself with the reflection tha 
Milton was equally unlucky with his Paradis 
Lost, in his day and generation. 














A Question FOR Lawyers.—A correspond 
ent wishes to know, whether members of Con 
gress, absenting themselves during the sessior 
from Washington, can be reclaimed and brough 
pack to the place where their services are dus 
under the Fugitive Act of 1850? 


—_——— 


Hivpretu’s WHITE Sitave.—We understan 
that 100 copies of Hildreth’s White Slave hav 
been sold in England, and that the work ha 
also been translated into French. 





Tue Fair or THE Metropo.itan Mecua? 
ics’ InsTITUTE was opened to the public ye 
terday, at the appointed hour of 12 o’clocl 
meridian. Great satisfaction was felt and e: 

ressed by the visiters, at the number, exce 
~s utility, and beauty of the subjects 
hibited, as well as of the very handsome an 
attractive character of the exhibition itsel 
taken as a whole. We presume that durin 
its continuance the hall will be one of the mot 
popular places of resort, both for strangers an 
residents, in our metropolis. ; 

In the evening, the proceedings of the gran 
opening were carried out according to pri 
gramme. The Hon. Joseph R. Chandler deli 
ered the address—a very able one—occupyin 
about an hour. 

Up to the time of closing the exhibition, | 
was crowded with happy and gratified visiter: 

We learn it is acknowledged, by gentlemer 
from other cities, that in most essential respect 
this exhibition has yet had no superior in ou 
country.—Nat. Intelligencer of Friday 


THE CALORIC SHIP. 


The ship Ericsson, Captain Lowber, cam 
up the Potomac on Monday night, and anchor 
ed in the stream off Alexandria, where we un 
derstand she will remain during her stay in ou 
waters. Her visit will probably be extende 
to ten or twelve days, to afford the members o 
the Government, of Congress, and others, ful 
opportunity to examine her peculiarities. M1 
Ericsson, the inventor of ber motor, is on boar¢ 
This ship aod her novel motive power hav 
been so often and so fully referred to in our ps 
per, that any description here would be unne 
cessary repetition. Her size is about 2,200 ton: 
her engines are estimated at 600 horse-powe1 
and her model is said to be beautiful. Sh 
made no attempt to try her speed on her way 
hither, that forming no part of the object o 
her yoyage.—Nat. Int. 





THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. 


To the Editor of the National Era : 


Srr: I perceive that the New York journals 
are admitting into their columns attacks on 
the Duchess of Sutherland—the object o! 
which is evidently to weaken, if not wholl; 
to destroy, the moral effect of the addres: 
to the women of this country on the sub 
ject of slavery, in the preparation of whicl 
that distinguished lady has taken so promi 
nent a part. The 7'ribune of the 9th instan 
has a letter from its Lonoon correspondent 
calculated to mislead the public mind on thi 
subject, and to arouse prejudices where non 
ought to exist. The Hera/d follows in the wak 
the Tribune, and does not hesitate, in its num 
ber of the 12th instant, to accredit an article 
which appears in Graham’s Magazine for 
March, containing charges of the most odiou: 
kind against the Duchess of Sutherland, con 
veyed in language the most offensive. I hav 
endeavored to correct the error, for I will us 
no harsher term, into which the Tribune ani 
Herald have fallen, by addressing letters to th 
editors of these papers; but hitherto they hav 
not inserted them, though authenticated b: 
my signature, and in this respect appear to m 
to show as great a want of gallantry as of jus 
tice. 

With your permission, | should like to mak 
a few corrective remarks on the article in Gre 
ham’s Magazine, for the information of such ¢ 
your readers as may not be aware of the fact 
of the case. 

In the February number of Graham there i 
a review of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, which violate 
every principle of good taste, as well as ever 
canon of sound criticism. For this it appear 
he has been taken to task by some of his cor 
temporaries, and in his March number attempt 
to crush all opposition in an article heade 
The British Slave System, which I have n 
doubt will be extensively quoted, and furnis 
ample materials fur all the pro-slavery print: 
North and South, to feed upon for the nex 
three months. 

Now, sir, it is not my intention to take uy 
your space, or the time of your readers, by : 
defence of the English and their doings, whethe 
at home or abroad. I have no wish to palliat 
or excuse the evils which afflict Great Britain 
or degrade Ireland; but even supposing th 
alleged facts were universally true, | have ye 
to learn that oppression there can justify s!a 
very here ; or that those who oppose the on 
and the other in both countries, are to b 
gagged in the honest expression of their opin 
ions, or be prevented pleading the eause of jus 
tice, humanity, and freedom. My object nov 
is to vindicate the Duchess of Sutherland fron 
the charges brought against her in Graham 
Magazine ; and in doing so, I shall answe 
the articles which have appeared in the T'r 
bune and Herald 

The charges brought against the Duches 
of Sutherland are set forth in the followin 
terms in Graham » “The great proprietors « 
North Britain have been doing all in thei 
power to exterminate and remove their poo 
tenantry and dependents from the homes « 
their forefathers, for the purpose of turnin 

the vacated districts into deer-parks, shee] 
walks, or large farms—a score of small farn 
converted into one great holding for a sing’ 
family. This system has been remorseless! 
carried out by the Scottish land-owners. An 
it is @ remarkable fact, and one which all wl 
have read of the Stafford House meeting | 
English ladies, should bear in mind when co 
sidering the object which brought them t 
gether. That the Duchess of Sutherland, wh 
has now the foolish audacity to set herself u 
as the chief censor of our institutions, was | 
few years ago) the most wholesale extermin 
tor in Scotland. * * * SI 
cast out her shoe over ‘Chattan’s lands | 
wide,’ and it was filled with consternation ar 
sorrow. Her possessions amount to nearly 
million of acres. * * The Duche 
of Sutherland began to exterminate them 
1811, and for nine years carried on the leg 
vazzia against them. They were removed Ii! 
80 much vermin—without any respect for tl 
feelings they might be suppossd to cherish | 
human beings. All the north of Scotland w 
disturbed by these proceedings. * * 
{n several of these razzias—worse, far wors 
than those of the French against the Arabs 
Algeria !—houses were burnt down, to smol 
and scorch the people out of them; and o 
old woman, refusing with imbecile obstina 
to leave the chimney corner, was actual 
ot fa to death. The name of the Duche 
on ee teed was mentioned with execrati 
‘ © Highlands, and her doings were at le 
She done by the English press. * . * 
on : eclares she has a right to do what s 
u with her own ; and can do so with astro 
oie and a high hand. For she is support 
mass» of England, and kept in count 
titi ~~ y the steady practice of all the oth 
She ae rminators in the United Kingdon 
it Sserts her right, because “the law alloy 
» and the Judge awards it.” 
the 7 — are the charges brought again 
the ntte of Sutherland, and, certainly, 
in Ragland ¢ established, she is the last pers 
dust — who should have presumed to a 
the de a eae of this country in behalf 
Bat, Ng ns and Oppressed slaves of the Sout 
With 80 ey are not true; and the writer, w! 
th much effrontery asserts them, kno’ 
*y @re untrue. The Duchess, at the tir 
ese deplorable sc alle ; 
en ple enes are alleged to ha 
of hee’ € rs was but a mere child, in the hou 
could Bore « a ma late Earl of Carlisle, a1 
would e the remotest idea that s 


atherlans be united with the ducal house 


and; and is, consequent) 4 
+ °Sponsible for the Geyer of Velen Chi 
We tanase Graham himself. The fact is, th 
ver of turpitude belongs to this act, 
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LUXURIOUS, 


A Washington -letter-writer states that the 
jirculation of the National Era has now reach. 
1d 28,000 ; and the profits for the current year 
will be $25,000. Dr. Bailey, the editor, Who 
.0W lives in a house which cost him $12,000 
1a8 bought a lot on “ a Hill,” on which 
16 proposes to erect a palace in the spring. 
Je Sad recently purchased of Mr. Cofein a 
air of handsome horses, which he drives before 
, coach costing $800; and “dashes about the 
ity in as fine style as the President, or any of 
\is Secretaries.” ; 

It will strike some philanthropists as not a 
ittle singular, that Dr. Bailey should indulge 
n such foolish, not to say criminal extrava- 
zance. If he were to spend his immense in- 
some in works of benevolence, instead of fol- 
lowing the vulgar example set by the brain- 


less, upstart aristocracy of the Atlantic citie 

ache would thereby suffer no ahehemsat 
The money he has spent and proposes to spend 
in folly, according to the writer we have quo- 
ted, would give freedom to more slaves than 


all the editorials he has ever written. 


And 


we hold that no man who has a just concep. 
tion of his duty, can feel justified in living so 
luxuriously, and thereby contribute to deprave 
still more the tastes and habits of society. 
Men whose wealth, talente, and position, stamp 
their every act with influence, ought to culti- 
vate simplicity, plainness, and an appearance 


of frugality in their style of living. 
the extravagance an 
classes of Euro 


; he sping 
follies of the wealthy 
, Which obtains in some of 


our cities, is debauching the moral sense of 
the whole people. 


To live in a certain style is supposed to con- 


fer “respectability ;” at the same time it is 
sagely presumed the means by which that style 
is maintained, does in no way affect the re- 
spectability thus conferred. 


operations, and 
ments, and so on. 


It is hence, that such examples as we are 
considering encourage all sorts of gambling 
speculations, and embezzle- 

It is seen that money, or 


the appearance of money, is indispensable to a 
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their minds. great the contrast in ae 
respect! Ap , of all people in the wo . 
the pleasures of the Southern a seem, 
they really are, most unalloyed 2 
tt Mr. Hooker’s Paradise Regained nage 
fail to be appreciated in this Lo were 
i on 
an console hinmself with the reflect at 
Milton was equally unlucky with his Paradise 
Lost, in his day and generation. 








A QuesTION FOR Lawyers.—A correspond- 
ent wishes to know, whether members of Con- 
mae absenting themselves during the session, 
from Washington, can be reclaimed and brought 
pack to the place where their services are due, 
under the Fugitive Act of 1850? 


Hitpreru’s WHITE Siave.—We understand 
that 100 copies of Hildreth’s White Slave have 
been sold in England, and that the work has 
also been translated into French. 





Tue Farr or THE MeTropouitan MEcCHAN- 
ics) INsTITUTE was opened to the public yes- 
terday, at the appointed hour of 12 o’clock, 
meridian. Great satisfaction was felt and ex- 

ressed by the visiters, at the number, excel- 
Lom utility, and beauty of the subjects ex- 
hibited, as well as of the very handsome and 
attractive character of the exhibition itself, 
taken as a whole. We presume that during 
its continuance the hall will be one of the most 
popular places of resort, both for strangers and 
residents, in our metropolis. 

In the evening, the proceedings of the grand 
opening were carried out according to pro- 
gramme. The Hon. Joseph R. Chandler deliv- 
ered the address—a very able one—occupying 
about an hour. een 

Up to the time of closing the exhibition, it 
was crowded with happy and gratified visiters. 





were. 


her manners. 


than herself; and I feel persuaded th 


American who has had the opportunity of an 


introduction to her, will judge otherwise. 


You, sir, are probably aware that the Duchess 
of Sutherland is the sister of the Lord Morpeth 
(now Earl of Carlisle) who visited the United 
States a few years since, and who is known to 
be a warm admirer of your institutions, slavery 
excepted. The Duke, her husband, previous 
to his retirement from public life in conse- 
quence of ill health, was among the most lib- 
eral of our nobility, and the friend of all popu- 
lar measures ; and, I may add, the family con- 
nections of the Duke—the Carlisles, the Ar- 
gyles, the Westminsters, &c.—are those to 
whom the people of England look with the 
greatest confidence, to aid them in achieving 


the largest measures of political freedom. 
I am, sir, yours, respectfully, 
JoHN Scos.e. 
Brooklyn, February 22, 1853. 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 


THIRTY-8ECOND CONGRESS — SECOND SESSION. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, Fesruary 21. 





We learn it is acknowledged, by gentlemen, 
from other cities, that in most essential respects 
this exhibition has yet had no superior in our 


stead bill. 


attaches te the old Countess of Sutherland, bet- 
ter known as the Marchioness of Stafford ; but 
even in her case, ] venture to say, the clearing 
of her estates was not attended with the acts 
of barbarous inhumanity complained of, de- 
plorable as in many respects they undoubtedly 
The Duchess of Sutherland is not less 
distinguished by her high position in society 
than by the sterling excellenves of her charac- 
ter, and the unaffected simplicity and grace of 
She is an ornament to her sex 
in all the relations she sustains ; and no woman 
in England could with more propriety be se- 
lected to head her countrywomen in an appeal 
to the generous and Christian ladies of Ameri- 
ea, in behalf of the suffering and opprageed, 

at no 


Mr. Walker moved to take up the Home- 
Messrs. Walker, Gwin, Borland, and Rusk, 


The appeal was debated at great length, and 
the decision of the Chair was sustained—yeas 
40, nays 5. ' 

Mr. Walker modified his amendment, so as 
to confine it toa grant of land to actual set- 
tlers for the alternate sections along the line of 
said road, six miles on each side, and the oth- 
ers for the railroad ; and the money appropri- 
ated to be used in the necessary survey. 

The Chair decided this to be in order. 

Mr. Chase appealed ; and after a long de- 
bate, the decision was sustained—yeas 25, nays 
10. 

Mr. Adams then addressed the Senate in op- 
position to the Homestead bill, and in favor of 
graduating the price of the public lands. 

Mr. Charlton followed, in opposition to the 
Homestead bill. 

Mr. Dodge of lowa, and Mr. Hale, defended 
that bill. 

Mr. Butler replied. 

Before coming to a vote, the subject was 
postponed, and the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider Executive business. 

Ata late hour the doors were opened, and 
the Senate adjourned. 


Fripay, Fepruary 25. 


The Army Appropriation bill was taken up. 

Mr. Walker’s amendment directing a survey 
and location of a railroad to ‘the Pacific, and 
granting alternate sections of the public land 
to actual settlers free of charge, and the resi- 
due of the land to be sold, and the proceeds of 
such land to be devoted to the construction of 
said road, was the pending question. This was 
further debated, and then rejected—yeas 17, 
nays 36. 

r. Chase’s amendment, for a survey and 
exploration of the most practicable route for 
that railroad, was, after further debate, agreed 
to—yeas 31, nays 16. 

An amendment appropriating $100,000 to 
the discoverer of the anzesthetic agent used in 
surgical cases in the army and navy, the per- 
son to whom the same is to be paid to be as- 
certained by judicial inquiry, was debated and 

ssed 


Mr. Clingman, of North Carolina, made a 
short explanation of his amen.Iment, which he 
was convinced would operate beneficially upon 
the agricultural interests by cheapening freiy its, 
The arguments that had been advanced in 
favor of reciprocity with the colonies would, he 
said, apply with greater weight to reciprocity 


to keep it before the country. 

Mr. Townshend, of Ohio, stated that Canada 
and the Northwestern States produce a surplus 
of agricultural produce, which may be mutual- 
ly and beneficially exchanged, the market 
oo? of which in those countries is regulated 
y that of England. 

Ohio, he said, was ready for free trade and 
direct taxation, if the markets of the world 
were thrown open. He objected to coal being 
left out of the bill, as Western Canada present- 
ed an extensive market, and its exportation to 
that Province would benefit the Western trade. 
The effect of the omission would be to benefit 
&@ monopoly on the part of Pennsylvania, to 
the injury of the general interests of that State 
and the country at large. Cogp also, he said, 
has become a necessary of life, and the exclu- 
sion of that article from the bill is to tax the 
many for the benefit of the few. 

Owing to the scarcity of lumber in the West- 
ern States, they must have it from Canada; 
they cannot procure it from Maine or North 
Carolina, and are compelled to pay a duty of 
from 20 to 30 per cent. on all that is imported. 
The suceess of the bill, he said, ought not to be 
perilled by the demands of Maine. 

Mr. Preston King, of New York, reported 
from the Committee on Conference, relative to 
the bill to prevent frauds on the Treasury. 


parties from receiving recompense, with the 
intent-to aid or assist im prosecuting any claim. 

The House, after taking the yeas and nays, 
went into Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, and again took up the Indian 
Appropriation bill. Various amendments were 
discussed and disposed of. 

The Committee rose, the chairman reported 


with England. His object in introducing the | 
amendment was not to embarrass the bill, but ; 


They had agreed to insert a clause prohibiting | 


lowed, accompanied with “five minutes ” 
speeches. 

Finaily the Committee rose, leaving a large 
roportion of the bill to be discussed under the 
ve minutes’ rule on a future day, and the 

House adjourned. 


| Saturpay, Fepruary 26. 
A letter of the Secretary of the Interior, vin- 


was read. ” 
The Speaker said, by general consent, the 
simple fact would be mentioned on the journal 
that the paper was read. 
Mr. Hibbard, from the joint Committee on 
Conference, on the disagreeing amendments of 
the two Houses to the West Point Military 
Academy bill, made a report thereon ; which 
was concurred in. 
The House resolved itself into a Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union—Mr. 
Preston King in the chair—and resumed the 
consideration of the bill making appropriations 
for the sopport of the navy for the year ending 
June 30, 1854. 
Mr. Stanton, of Tennessee, offered an amend- 
ment, directing the Secretary of the Navy to 
accept the proposition of the United States 
Mail Steamship Company to furnish one of 
their mail ships, as provided for by contract. 
The Chairman decided the amendment to be 
out of order. 
Mr. Stanton, of Tennessee, appealed. 
The decision of the Chair was sustained— 
ayes 83, noes not counted. 
After further proceedings— 
Mr. Stanly offered an amendment appropria- 
ting $125,000 for the equipment, maintenance, 
; and support of the expedition to explore the 
| interior of Africa, eastward of Liberia, and the 
ascertainment of the resources of that region, 
with a view to the colonization of blacks from 
the United States. 
The Chair ruled the amendment out of order. 
Several other amendments were offered, de- 
bated, and rejected, and others agreed to; when 
The Committee rose, and the bill, as amend- 
ed, was reported to the House, and passed. 


dicating himself against Col. Gentry’s charges, | 





4 NOTICE. 


A Convention of the Free Democracy of Rush 
county, Indiana, will be held in Carthage, in said 
county, on the Sth day of Third month, (March,) 
1853, commencing at ten o’clock, A. M. 

The object contemplated by the call is the organi- 
| zation of an association whose object shall be the 
dissemination throughout the country of the princi- 
ples of the Free Democracy. 

By order of the Free Democratic Central Commit- 
| tee of Rush County. 


J. W. YOUNG, Chairman. 
Second month 21st, 1843. 


ee 


A New Document—containing, 1. Declaration of 
Independence ; 2. Constitution of the United States; 
3. Fugitive Slave Law; 4. Platforms of the Parties, 
as adopted in 1852; and 5. Hon. Charles Sumner’s 
Speech on the Constitutionality ef the Fugitive Slave 
Law—is now in press, and will shortly be issued. It 
will make a handsome pamphlet of 48 pages, and 
, Will be furnished (postage paid) at 10 cents per sin- 
gle copy, $1 per dozen, or $6 per hundred, 

Orders are respectfully solicited. 

The above, not including Mr. Sumner’s Speech, 
will be furnished at the rate of $3 per hundred. 

Address A. M. GANGEWER, 

Bor 95, Washington, D. C. 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. PRICE 37; CENTS. 





A cheap edition of this work has been published, 
at the reduced price of 374 cents per copy ; or it will 
be mailed to any part of the United States, free of 
postage, on the receipt of 50 cents. Five copies sent 
free of postage for $2. 

A KEY TO UNCLE TOM’S CABIN, 
Presenting the original facts and documents upon 
which the story is founded, together with corrobora- 
tive statements, verifying the truth of the work, will 
shortly appear. Price 374 cents. Postage 12 cents. 

UNCLE TOM’S CABIN IN GERMAN, 
Price 50 cents. Postage 12 cents. 

LEWIS CLEPHANE, Office National Era. 


‘PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. — 
Young Men, in every town and village of the United 
States, may find a safe and profitable employment 
for their time and money, (aay $25 or $50,) by ad- 
dressing, post-paid, FOWLERS & WELLS, Publish- 
ers, Clinton Hall, No. 131 Nassau street, New York. 

Feb. 24—4t 





RELATIONS WITH M EXICO. 
SPEECH OF HON. JOHN P. HALE, OF N. H. 


Senate of the United States, Feb. 15, 1853. 


The following resolutions, submitted by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, were under 
consideration : 

[They are the resolutions of Mr. Mason, which we 
have published:} 

For which Mr. Sewarp had offered the fol- 
lowing as a substitute : 

Strike out all after the word “ Resolved,” and insert : 

That the United States cannot saxpend diplomatic negotia- 
tions with Mexico without tendering to that Power, or wait- 
ing 2 reasonable time to receive from it, an offer cf arbit?e- 


tion, according to the terms of the treaty of Guadalupe Hi- 
daizo. 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I believe that it 
was about the time of the last war with Eng- 
land, that a gallant and deceased officer of the 
American navy, at a public dinner, gave this 
toast: “Our country ; may she always be right ; 
but right or wrong, may she ever be victorious.” 
I have no wish at the present time to find fault 
with the sentiment; but modern progress has 
abbreviated it somewhat, and in the common 
parlance of the day it is thus expressed briefly, 
“Our country, right or wrong,” omitting the 
most material part of the wish and toast, “may 
she always be right.” Sir, I desire always to 
be on the side of my country. I desire that she 
may be always right; but whether she is right 
or wrong, I am always with her and for her. 
[ believe it is the first duty of patriotism, when 
we find the country wrong, to endeavor to set 
her right; and when we find that she is going 
in a direction which is likely to place her in a 
wrong position, she is entitled to our best ef- 
forts to put her in a different direction. 

I know further, sir, that there is another ax- 


supported the motion. 

Mr. Bell said he was sorry the Senator trom 
Texas should be in favor of giving any bill a 
precedence over the Pacific Railroad bill. 

An nimated debate sprung up, as whether 
the Pacific Railroad bill was dead, and if so, 
who killed it. 

The question was taken, and the motion was 


iom in the politics of modern days; which is, 
that when the country is in a war, no matter 
whether that war is just or unjust, no matter 
whether we had good and svfficient cause for 
it or not, it is the duty of patriotism to sustain 
the war, and sustain the Administration in a 
vigorous and efficient prosecution of it. I shall 
not combat that sentiment at present, but I will 


ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL INSSITUTE, 
Springfield, Mass. 

N this Institution, young Ladies and Gentlemen 

receive thorough instruction in all the studies 
usually pursued in the best seminaries in New Eng- 
land. Catalogues sent to those desiring them. 

E. D. BANGS, Principal. 

Court street, Feb. 22, 1853.—March 3—8t 


Mr. Douglas moved an amendment author- 
izing the President to contract for the construc- 
tion and defence of a wagon road from the 
valley of the Mississippi to Oregon and Califor- 
nia, granting lands for that purpose; this was 
agreed to—yeas 25, nays 23. 

The bill was reported, and all the amend- 
ments made in Committee except three: Ist, 


respectable position in society. And the as- 
piring young man—and not the young only— 
eagerly listens to any scheme which may give 
him the means of securing the place he covets 
in the social and fashionable world. The 
chances of success he does not scrutinize too 
closely, for the reason that failure, in his esti- 
mation, will not sink him helow the common 


: : The House adj d. 
country.—Nat. Intelligencer of Friday. the bill as amended, and the House adjourned. —_ 


Tuurspay, Fepruary 24, 
Mr. Townshend concluded his remarks, by 
calling. the attention of members to the im- 


— of the navigation of the St. Lawrence, 
y which the lake vessels would he employed 


o-—— 


THE CALORIC SHIP. 


Both Houses of Congress were occupied on 
Monday, chiefly, with the appropriation bills. 

The ship Ericsson, Captain Lowber, came a 

up the Potomac on Monday night, and anchor- 

ed in the stream off Alexandria, where we un- 

derstand she will remain during her stay in our 


THE PROBABLE CABINET. 





level he now occupies. He is in a mood to 
embark in any enterprise, however desperate 
or criminal, provided only his morbid fancy 
can discern @ chance to realize a sum alto- 
gether above the reward of patient and home- 
ly industry. But we had no idea of extend- 
ing our remarks, even to the present length; 
and we stop here—Rochester Daily Union, 
Feb. 12. 


The sermon is good, but the text is apoery- 


waters. Her visit will probably be extended 
to ten or twelve days, to afford the members of 
the Government, of Congress, and others, full 
opportunity to examine her peculiarities. Mr. 
Ericsson, the inventor of ber motor, is on board. 
This ship and her novel motive power have 
been so often and so fully referred to in our pa- 
per, that any description here would be unne- 
cessary repetition. Her size is about 2,200 tons, 
her engines are estimated at 600 horse-power, 


rejected, and the Homestead bill was not taken 


up—yeas 23, nays 33. 


on Saturday. 
Mr. Geyer opposed the reconsideration. 


supported the bill without the amendment. 


The Pacific Railroad bill was then taken up. 
Mr. Weller moved to reconsider the vote by 
which Mr. Shields’s amendment was adopted 


Messrs. Butler and Mason opposed the bill, 
and Messrs. Gwin Underwood, and others, 


striking out the provision that armories shall 
be under civil superintendence ; 2d, the one au- 
thorizing the construction of a wagon road to 
the Pacific; and, 3d, one relating to the Blue 
Lick Springs. Separate votes were taken on 
these—the first was disagreed to; the second 
was agreed to; the third was agreed to, after 
striking out “ Blue Licks” and inserting “site.” 


Saturpay, Fesruary 26. 


coastwise and to foreign ports during the win- 
ter season. He moved to insert “ dried fruits” 
among the enumerated articles in the bill; 
which was agreed to. 

Mr. Stuart, in the absence of Mr. Seymour, 
who had been called away by illness in his 
family, said he was opposed to all the amend- 
ments which had been proposed, as unless the 
House had definite action to-day, the bill, under 
the rules, must lie over till Tuesday ; and there- 
fore he should move the previous question, for 


Wasuineton, Feb. 25, 1853. 
Special Dispatch to the Evening Post. 

Caleb Cushing arrived in town this morning, 
and Jefferson Davis is expected to-night. It is 
now ascertained, with comparative certainty, 
that the Cabinet will be composed as follows: 
Secretary of State—William L. Marcy, of 
New York. 

Secretary of Treasury.—James Guthrie, of 
Kentucky. 


TO BOOKSELLERS AND THE PUBLIC IN THE 
WESTERN STATES. 


JEWETT, PROCTOR, & WORTHINGTON, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
be aed respectfully announce that they are the 
/¥ ‘Western publishers of all the works issued by 
John P. Jewett & Co.. Boston, and that we supply 
all their books, at their prices, in any quantity. 
Among these books are the following: 


claim for it this qualification: That it is not 
the duty of patriotism— when an individual 
sees the country about to take a position which 
will lead to a war, when if the war ensue it 
must inevitably be unjust—to hasten the coun- 
try into such a position; but, on the other 
hand, it is the dictate of patriotism and of duty 
to endeavor to arrest a series of measures which 
are calculated to place the country in such an 
unfortunate position. 


E . -_ | Uncle Tom’s Cabin. By Mrs. Stowe Various I believe, sir, that the course recommended 

and her model is said to be beautiful. She| [he debate continued till after four o’clock,| Mr. Hunter, from the Committee on Finanee, | the purpose of testing the sense of the House. Pe ea cuisine leche Tew in in G S .. | by the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 

phal. We are tolerably well acquainted with made no attempt to try her speed on her way when Mr. Shields’s amendment was reconsid- reported back the Civil and Diplomatic A ppro- Mr. Clingman moved that the bill be laid on Secretary of Interior —-Gov. McClelland, of Uncle _ 8 Cabin in German. Soon to be is- Senate to be pursued in relation to Mexico has 

Dr. Bailey, and we do not think the world is hither, that forming no part of the object of ered and rejected—yeas 24, nays 28. _ | priation bill, with numerous amendments. He | the table, but withdrew his motion ; which was Michigan. oued. just exactly that tendency, and is calculated to 
likely to suffer from his luxurious habits. The her voyage—Nat. Int. Mr. Weller moved so smondment confining | Ss be would move to take if up 4s soon ee the 


renewed by Mr. Orr, and the motion was neg- 
atived—yeas 63, nays 110. 
The previous question was then put, and 


Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
By Mrs. Stowe. 


The Autographs of Freedom. 


Soon to be issued. 
the money appropriated to the road in the Ter- 


ritories ; and it was agreed to—yeas 27, nays 
26. 


produce exactly that result. If these resolu- 


Army bill was disposed of. tions mean unything—and they certainly do, 


Secretary of Navy.—James C. Dobbin, of 
Mr. Hunter moved to take up the Army Ap- 


North Carolina. 





| reports set afloat by Washington letter-writers 


about his coining money and spending it so ex- THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. 





SS. 


oo ™= we 


= 





travagantly, are entitled to about as much 
credit as Washington rumors generally. They 
are ridiculously exaggerated. However, our 
brethren of the press seem to receive them as 
gospel, and proceed to make a profitable use 
of them. Some, like the Rochester Union, use 
them as a text for severe homilies against lux- 
ury and aristocratic extravagance: others read 
in them the important lesson that, after all, 
philanthropy does pay sometimes—Job does 
not always serve God for nought. We wish 
they could convince people generally of this ; 
it would strongly tend to swell the tribe of 
philanthropists. 

Meantime, as a matter of fact, the Natzonal 
Era is no charity concern—has never sucked 
pap from an eleemosynary fund—has never 
drawn a cent from Government patronage. It 
is a fair business concern, asks support from 
nobody who does not think it full worthy of 
support, renders to every one of its subscri- 
bers a just equivalent for what he pays, liber- 
ally remunerates all whose brains contribute 
to enrich its columns; and yields a reasonable 
income, which its proprietor intends to use in 
a reasonable way, without asking the Public 
to appoint a committee to aid him in his, pri- 
vate disbursements. 


SourHEeRN Stavery, a Missronary Insti- 
tuTion.—Mr. Hooker of Philadelphia is about 
enlightening the world with a new work on 
Slavery, considered as a Missionary Institu- 
tion. Extracts are published in the Washing- 
ton Union, taken from the Literary World. 
They are quite refreshing, compared with the 


been the slaves, had they remained ia Afri- 
cat he triumphantly asks. Savages. What 
are they here? Fifty thousand of them mem- 
bers of Christ's body! “As many as all the 
missionary societies and boards of missions in 
our whole country can reckon up converted 
from heathenism. Aye, more than double that 
number can be claimed as converts by each of 
the several churches of our country.” “ More 
than half a million of the slaves of our South,” 
he is certain, “are regular members of Chris- 
tian congregations.” But he dilates as he 


To the Editor of the National Era : 


Srr: I perceive that the New York journals 
are admitting into their columns attacks on 
the Duchess of Sutherland—the object of 
which is evidently to weaken, if not wholly 
to destroy, the moral effect of the address 
to the women of this country on the sub- 
ject of slavery, in the preparation of which 
that distinguished lady has taken so promi- 
nent a part. The Trzbune of the 9th instant 
has a letter from its Lonoon correspondent, 
calculated to mislead the public mind on this 
subject, and to arouse prejudices where none 
ought to exist. The Herald follows in the wake 
the Tribune, and does not hesitate, in its num- 
ber of the 12th instant, to accredit an article 
which appears in Graham’s Magazine tor 
March, containing charges of the most odious 
kind against the Duchess of Sutherland, con- 
veyed in language the most offensive. I have 
endeavored to correct the error, for I will use 
no harsher term, into which the Tribune and 
Herald have fallen, by addressing letters to the 
editors of these papers; but hitherto they have 
not inserted them, though authenticated by 
my signature, and in this respect appear to me 
to show as great a want of gallantry as of jus- 
tice. 
With your permission, | should like to make 
a few corrective remarks on the article in Gra- 
ham’s Magazine, for the information of such of 
your readers as may not be aware of the facts 
of the case. 
In the February number of Graham there is 
a review of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, which violates 
every principle of good taste, as well as every 
canon of sound criticism. For this it appears 
he has been taken to task by some of his con- 
temporaries, and in his March number attempts 
to crush all opposition in an article headed 
The British Slave System, which I have no 
doubt will be extensively quoted, and furnish 


or degrade Ireland; but even supposing the 
alleged facts were universally true, | have yet 
to learn that oppression there can justify sla- 
very here ; or that those who oppose the one 
and the other in both countries, are to be 
gagged in the honest expression of their opin- 
ions, or be prevented pleading the cause of jus- 
tice, humanity, and freedom. My object now 
is to vindicate the Duchess of Sutherland from 
the charges brought against her in Graham’s 
Magazine ; and in doing so, I shall answer 
the articles which have appeared in the T'ri- 
bune and Herald. 

The charges brought against the Duchess 
of Sutherland are set forth in the following 


bill, and the Senate then adjourned. 
Tuespay, Fesrypary 22. 


business. The motion was finally lost. 


fifteen to twenty-six. 


ed. 





amended. 


again. : 


when 


long debate. 
ere was a strong disposition manifested 


bill as a defunct affair. 


ceased bill, the Senate adjourned. 
Wenpnespay, Fepruary 23. 


performed the duty. 


said act of Congress,” 


Shields replied. 


intendent of the armories. 





Mr. Brooke moved a substitute for the whole 


Mr. Hunter moved to take up the Army Ap- 
propriation bill, when a long, uninteresting dis- 
cussion took place regarding the priority of 


Mr. Hamlin moved to take up the bill for 
the relief of indigent insane, which was lost by 


The joint resolution postponing the opera- 
tion of the steamboat law of last session until 
the 1st of June, was warmly debated, and pass- 


Mr. Chase introduced a joint resolution au- 
thorizing the President to purchase Powers’s 
statue of America, which was debated and 


The Pacific Railroad bill was then taken up 


Mr. Seward moved to amend by authorizing 
a contract for fifty years to carry the mails 
over the road within the States, for $600 per 
mile. Some time was spent in debate thereon, 


Mr. Hunter moved to lay the bill on the ta- 
ble. This was lost—yeas 24, nays 30—after a 


get rid of the bill, and in the mean time mem- 
bers had begun to indulge in eulogies on the 


_ Finally, on motion of Mr. Badger, with the 
view of paying respect, as he said, to the de- 


Mr. Hunter, from the committee appointed |’ 
to wait on the President elect, and inform him 
of his election, made a report that they had 


On motion of Mr. Bright, the Chair was au- 


* Provided, That from and after the first day 
of July next, so much of the act of Congress 
approved August 23, 1842, as places the na- 
tional armories under the superintendence of an 
officer of the ordnance corps, be and the same 
is hereby repealed ; and from that day the said 
armories shall be under that system of superin- 
tendence which existed prior to the passage of 


Mr. Hale opposed the amendments, and Mr. 
Mr. Davis moved to amend the provision by 


modifying the act of 1842, so as to allow the 
President to appoint a military or civil super- 


propriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The question pending was on the amendment 
proposed by Mr. Davis, and modified at the 
suggestion of Mr, Shields, to strike out the pro- 
vision placing the national armories under the 
charge of civil superintendents, and to insert, 
in lieu thereof, a provision modifying the act 
of 1842 so as to authorize the President, when 
in his opinion it is desirable, to appoint a su- 
perintendent who was not of the army; and 
also to direct that a mixed commission of civil- 
ians and officers be appointed to examine and 
report which system of superintendency, civil 
or military, is best calculated to promote the 
public interests. 

The question being taken, the motion was 
agreed to—yeas 29, nays 24. 

The bill was then read a third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. Hunter moved that the Senate proceed 
to consider the Civil and Diplomatic A ppropri- 
ation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

In order that time might be saved, no amend- 
ments were offered in Committee of the Whole, 
and the bill was reported to the Senate. 

Mr. Hunter, from the Committee on Finance, 
submitted a large number of amendments, 
which occupied the time of the Senate till after 
to | 4 o’clock. 

Amongst the amendments disposed of were 
the following : 

To strike out the provision of the bill which 
prevents any part of the Patent Office building 
being used by the Secretary of the Interior for 
any purposes other than those of the Patent 
Offee. 

Messts. Walker, Davis, and James, opposed 
striking out the provision. 

Messrs. Cass, Borland, and Hunter, replied. 

It was then stricken out—yeas 24, nays 22. 

To strike out the appropriations for the con- 


fray the expenses of the officers, &c., of the 
steam frigate sent to the World’s Fair at New 
York, during their stay in this country. 

The bill was then postponed. 

The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, Fesrvary 21. 


The House was occupied, during the entire 
day, in disposing of the amendments which 
had been reported to the Civil and Diplomatic 
bill; upon several of which the yeas and nays 
were taken, and decided in the affirmative. 
Among which was an appropriation of $20,000 





seconded—yeas 83, nays 34; but before the 
main question could be submitted, (the morn- 
ing hour having expired,) the House went into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, and proceeded with the Indian Appro- 
priation bill, which was finally passed. 

Mr. Gentry offered an amendment as an ad- 
ditional section ; that if any officer who is now 
or may be charged with the payment of any of 
the appropriation made by this or any other 
act, shall pay to any clerk or employée a less 
sum than is allowed by law, and require such 
employée to accept or give a voucher for an 
amount greater than he has received, the officer 
thus acting shall be deemed guilty of embezzle- 
ment, and shall be fined double the sum so 
withheld, and imprisoned for the term of two 
years, and may be prosecuted and punished by 
any court having jurisdiction for the trial of 
such offences. 

He said he knew of a clerk in one of the De- 
partments who was appointed to office under 
circumstances like these: His father, who had 
been a merchant, obtained a little clerkship of 
a thousand dollars after he became insolvent. 
He died indigent; and the sympathy for the 
family was so strong that the head of the De- 
partment was compelled to appoint the son to 
the place thus vacated, that he might by this 
means support his mother and a younger 
brother. He was put in with an understand- 
ing that he should receipt monthly at the rate 
of a thousand dollars a year, while three hun- 
dred dollars of this sum was transferred to a 
favorite in the Department. He (Mr. G.) had 
protested against the outrage, and learned 
from the head of the Department that it was 
justified by numerous precedents. 

In response to general inquiry, he said the 
head of the Department referred to was the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

He held that, in making appropriations, it 
was the duty of the House to prevent such Ex- 


ces referred to; but, without consulting the 
Secretary of the Interior, he undertook to say 
that if there was asything in the official con- 
duct of Mr. Stuart a fair subject of investigation, 
that gentleman was ready to meet it at any 
time. 

The question was taken, and Mr. Gentry’s 
amendment was agreed to. 

The Indian Appropriation bill was then laid 
aside to be reported to the House ; and also, 
after explanations, 

The bill providing compensation to such per- 
sons as may be designated by the Secretary of 
the Treasury to receive and keep the public 
moneys, under the act of August 6, 1846, for 





Postmaster General—James Campbell, of 
Pennsylvania. 
Attorney General.—Caleb Cushing, of Mas- 
sachusetts, i et 
Boston, February 8, 1853. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


Permit me, as a representative of many of 
your readers, to inquire if we are not to have 
more.of the productions of the author of the 
Rhymed Romance in your paper. Within the 
limits of my knowledge, that excellent and 
beautifully written poem was very popular, for 
the main reason that it inculeated what is so 
rare with writers of the present day—sound, 
practical, moral truth. The style of its embodi- 
ment was new and very pleasing. There was 
the ring of the true metal about it, which 
makes us wish for something more, equally 
musical and entertaining. Yours respectfully, 

A SuBscriBeER. 

Our subscriber shall be occa sionally gratifi 
ed.—Ed. Era. 

Outo Wuie Convention.—The Whig Con- 
vention of Ohio, assembled at Columbus on the 
23d instant, made the following nominations 
for State officers: For Governor, Nelson Bar- 
rere; for Lieutenant Governor, J. J. Allen; 
State Treasurer, Henry Brachman ; Secretury 
of State, N. H. Vanvorke ; Attorney General, 
W. H. Gibson ; Judge of Supreme Court, F. T. 
Bachus. 


Connecticut Wuie Strate ConvENTION.— 
Hartford, Feb. 24.—The Whig Convention to- 
day made the following nominations for State 
officers: For Governor, Hon. Henry Dutton, 
of New Haven ; Lieutenant Governor, Thomas 
Fitch ; Secretary of State, Thomas Robinson ; 
Treasurer, D.W. Camp; Comptroller, Allen P. 
Stillman. 








TRENTON, Feb. 23.—The prohibitory liquor 





tion of Connecticut to-day re-nominated Thos. 
H. Seymour for re-election as Governor. 

PassaGe or THE Liquor Law.—Providence, 
Rhode Island, Feb. 24—The Senate passed the 
liquor bill yesterday, and it will go into opera- 
tion in ten days. 


eames 


The Democrats of Rhode Island have nomi- 
nated Philip Allen as their candidate for next 
Governor, and for Congress they have nomina- 
ted Thomas Davis in the eastern district, and 
Benjamin B. Thurston in the western district. 











The Trial by Jury. By Lysander Spooner. 
The Book of One Thousand Anecdotes. 
The Shady Side; or; Life in a Country Par- 


sonage. By a Pastor's Wife. 


The Philosophy of Mysterious Agents. In three 
Parts. By Dr. E. C. Rodgers. An Exposé of the 
Spiritual Humbug. Price, 25 cents each part. 


Heaven and its Spiritual Emblems. A Religious 

Gift Book. Beautifully bound and illustrated. 
IN PRESS: 

White Slavery in the Barbary States. By Hon. 
Charles Sumner. With 40 splendid illustrations 
by Billings, engraved by Baker & Smith. This 
will make one beautiful 16mo volume of about 
140 pages, bound in cloth, thin boards, printed 
in the most elegant style, on the best paper. 
Price at retail, 50 or 624 cents. Ready about 
the 20th of February. 

We have also in Press, to be issued. in March— 

The Speeches of the Hon. Joshua R. Giddings. 


With a Portrait. In one volume 12mo, of about 
500 pages, cloth. Price $1. A valuable volume 
of strong and truthful utterances from the Ohio 
veteran, who is still in the harness. 

Also— 

The Writings of Hon. William Jay, on the 
Slavery Question and on War. This volume will 
be a most invaluable contribution to the stand- 
ard literature of our country. No man stands 
higher, in the estimation of the truly great and 
good, than the venerable Judgo Jay. And no 
one has contributed a greater number of articles 
of sterling value to the cause of freedom and 
peace than he. To be published in one 12mo 
volume of about 500 pages, with a fine portrait 
of the author. Price $1. 

>> All orders from the West, for any of the above 
books, should be sent to 
JEWETT, PROCTOR, & WORTHINGTON, 
March 3—4t Cleveland, Ohio. 


OVEK 110,000 COPIES! 


HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 





circulation than any similar periodical ever issued. 

Harper's New Monthly Magazine owes its success 
to the faet that it presents more reading matter, 
of a better quality, in a more elegant style, and at a 
cheaper rate, than any other publication. 
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because they do not come from a source where 
mere idle gasconade is used—they mean that 
diplomatic relations with Mexico are to be sus- 
pended, that this country is to assume a posi- 
tion of hostility looking to war, unless Mexico 
reverses its whole policy, unless it decrees and 
confirms that which the people and the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico have pronounced to be null 
and void—I mean the Garay grant. 
That is the position which the committee 
take, as I understand their resolution. They 
say that they “are fully prepared to sustain 
the Executive department in the position” 
which it has assumed towards Mexico; and 
they conclude by recommending to the Senate 
the adoption of the resolutions which are now 
before us, and which are familiar to every 
member of the body, in which they say: “It 
is not compatible with the dignity of this Gov- 
ernment to prosecute the subject further by 
negotiation.” We are to fold our arms in of- 
fended dignity, and wait for Mexico to come to 
us; and if Mexico does not come to us, we 
stand committed to our citizens “to protect 
them in their rights abroad as well as at 
home;” and if Mexico fails within a reasona- 
ble time to reconsider her position respecting 
the Garay grant, “then it will have become 
the duty of this Government to review all ex- 
isting relations with that Republic, and to 
adept such-measures as will preserve the honor 
of the country and the rights of its citizens.” 
Sir, I claim to have given some attention to 
this subject; and I heard the speech that was 
made by the honorable chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations [Mr. Mason] with 
a good deal of pain, because I thought it was 
placing the Senate, and if the country followed 
the Senate, it was placing the country in a very 
false position. The reason for that opinion [ 
now propose to give to the Senate as briefly as 
I may. The materials upon which this opinion 
is founded are spread over 4 good many pages, 
and cover a large portion of the history of our 
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the citizens of the United States, relying in good 
faith upon the offers and inducements which 
have been holden out by Mexico, have invested 
their funds and incurred large expenses in this 
undertaking ; and that now they are debarred 
and prevented from going on to perfect what 
they have undertaken, and to realize the bene- 
fits of the investments they have made, by the 
bad faith of Mexico. You find this idea spread 
over the whole correspondence. You find it in 
the letter of Mr. Fillmore to President Arista ; 
for in that letter he says, ([ quote the extracts 
given by the committee in their report:) 

“In addition to the motives I have urged for the 
speedy adjustment of this matter, I beg leave most 
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ster, in a letter to the Mexican Minister, Mr. 
De la Rosa, says: 
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“The und ed has the es instruction of at Tacubaya, and sworn to by the representatives | law of November tho 5th. All these obligations are | ican Government was anxious to have effected, The next reason given by Mr. Webster is | ator that he state the name of the person upon 


the President of the United States to call the serious 
attention, both of Mr. De la Rosa and his Govern- 
ment, to the serious embarrassments which may re- 
sult if this treaty should be rejected, and those eiti- 
zens of the United States who havo, with so much 
laudable zeal, entered upon the enterprise, and in- 
curred such heavy expenses in its prosecution, should 
now be turned back on an ap to their own Gov- 
ernment, as well for the disappointment of just expect- 
ations as for indemnity for actual losses. 

“ In conclusion, the undersigned has to say to Mr. 
De la Rosa, that having seen the treaty of the 25th of 
January negotiated, assented to, and approved by 
highly respectable and eminent citizens of Mexico, 
honorably known in other eountries as well as their 
own, and all this under the sanction of a distinguished 
citizen, just placed by the voice of his countrymen at 
the head of the Government, the President of the 
United States cannot persuade himself that such a 
calamity as its rejection by Mexico now impends 
over both eountries.” 

The meaning of that language cannot be 
mistaken, and the idea which Mr. Webster 
meant to convey cannot be misunderstood. 

Again, in writing to Mr. Letcher, under date 
of December 22, 1851, Mr. Webster says: 


“Tt is well known that, relying upon the grant 
from the Mexican Government, and upon the protec- 
tion of the American Government, American citizens 
have proceeded to the expenditure.of large sums of 
money, towards the accomplishment of the great pur- 
pose which is the object of the treaty.” 

Mr. Letcher. in writing to Mr. Webster 
from Mexico, February 14, 1852, says: 

“*Moxioo shail have a full view of the dangerous 

recipice over which she is standing. She shall 
om that it is the positive dotermination of tho 
Government of the United States to protect, at all 
hazards, her citizens who have made large invest- 
ments in the enterprise, relying upon the good faith 
of the public acts of Mexico.” 


I will not weary the Senate by repeating 
declarations of this sort, which are to be found 
in the published correspondence between the 
Government of Mexico and our Government, 
and their various officers, on this subject. It 
has been assumed by Government, throughout 
the whole matter, as an ineontrovertible fact. 
that to the citizens of the United States were 
held out the tempting inducements of Mexice 
to enter into this matter with their capital, 
and that now Mexico is breaking faith with 
them, and that our Government is bound, by | 
avery consideration which can address itself to 
a Government able and willing to maintain the 
rights of its own citizens, to protect the rights 
thus trampled upon by Mexico. 

If that is the true state of the case—if such 
are the facts—I grant there would be some 
reason in the language that we have assumed, | 
and there would be sume reason for the course 
indicated hy the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, provided that we had not already a sub- 
sisting treaty with Mexico, by which we have | 
bound ourselves, by the most solemn obliga- 
tions that can bind nations, that, if difficulty 
should arise, war shall not be the remedy we 
will seek, but that we will first seek a peace- 
able and friendly arbitration. I say, that if we 


to-day, there might be some propriety in the 
delligerent attitude which has been assumed 
by the Administration toward Mexico; that 
is, if what they assume as correct were reaily 
facts. 

I deny the proposition entirely. I lay dowa 
this position, and I will prove it by the authen- 
tic and published documents, that so far was 
the Governmont of Mexico from ever inviting 
the citizens of the United States into this affair, 


and so far were the citizens of the United States | 


from going into it upon any such invitations, 
that it was a grant made by leenies to her own 
citizens; and the first assignment of this grant, 
or any part of it, made to 


ent American holders claim title, was made 
upon the express condition that they must, in 
the most positive and conclusive manner, re- 
nounce their nationality, so that, whatever ci7- 
cumstances may happen, and whatever measures 
these may require, neither the settlers aforesait, 
nor the proprietors, may, im any case nor for any 
cause, plead alien privileges, nor any other priv- 
ileges, except those which have been granted or 
may be granted to them by the laws of the coun- 
try, to which both their persons and their property 
must be subjected, AND WITHOUT THIS REQUISITE 
they will not be admitted. In addition to this, 
the grant had been annulled by the Congress 
of Mexico, and the Government of Mexico had 
refused toacknowledge Manning & Mackintosh 
as the assignees of the grant, or as having any 
right in the contract; and that Government 
had not only refused to acknowledge the assigu- 
ment to Manning & Mackintosh, but it had 


notified those parties that the Government would | 


not consent to the transfer, and it had further 
notified its Minister, residing at the city of 
Washington, to inform Garay, the original 
holder of the grant, that the Mexican Govern- 
tment would not consent to any assignment, he- 
fore any American citizen was interested in it 
to the amount of a single dollar. Here, then, 
is the plighted faith of Mexico! 

Instead of inviting citizens of the United 
States, or any other foreigners, to join in the 
undertaking, she expressly excluded them all, 
except upon the express condition that they re- 
nounce their nationality and the protection of 
their own Government, so careful was she to 
keep this under her own jurisdiction. She had 
annulled the grant; she had refused to av- 
knowledge the assignment to the English com- 
pany; she notified the English house that she 
would not consent to the assignment; and re- 
sumed the grant, because it had been forfeited 
by a neglect to comply with its conditions ; the 
Minister of Foreign Relations had instructed 
the Mexican Minister near this Government to 
notify Garay, the original holder of the grant, 
that the Government refused to consent to the 
transfer; and further, that it resumed all the 
vights that he ever had. This was done on 
the 14th or 15th of January, 1849; and the 
very first notice that Mexico had that there 
was anybody except her own citizens interested 
in it was not given till the 5th of February, 
1849, by Manning & Mackintosh; and that 
Government was not notified that anybody in 
the United States had uny interest in it till six 
months after that time. 

Now, I ask with what face the President of 
the United States, or the Secretary of State, or 
the Minister of the United States in Mexico, 
ean eome before the Senate and before the 
world, and repeat over and over again, in every 
form in which they have put it, that American 
citizens were induced to go into this matter by 
the plighted faith of Mexico, which faith Mex- 
ico has broken! 1 have made the proposition 
that such is not the ease, and I intend to prove 
it; and | hope the Senate will attend to it, for 
I look upon this as a question of great moment. 
I look upon it as a question which is likely, if 
it be not arrested by the consideration and ac- 
tion of the Senate, to place the country in a 
very false position. 

ir, if Mexico were a strong Government— 
if it were a Government like England, or like 
Russia—I should not have the least concern on 
earth about these resolutions, but [ should take 
them as some of those harmless ebullitions, 
some of those stupendous jokes, in the shape of 
solemn resolutions, which did Conservatism and 
Young America throw before the Senate in the 
race they have to run to get ahead of each 
other—but that is not the case here. Mex'co 
is weak, feeble, and distracted. She has no 
defence to make, except what is to be found in 
the justice of her cause, and in the magnanimi- 
ty with which # powerful nation should always 
treat a weaker one. 

1 will now proceed to prove what I have said, 
and I will prove it by reference to the docu- 
ments. I will endeavor to be brief. I will en- 
deavor not to fatigue the Senate by going over 
a great body of extracts, but I will state the 
points as briefly as possible. 

The foundation of this grant was a decree 
made by Santa Anna to ray, on the ist of 
March, 1842, and it extended to twenty-eight 
months. Whether that grant was valid or 
not—whether Santa Anna had any power to 
make any such grant—is a matter of some 
consequence, in some cts of this case. Gen- 
tlemen are in the habit of speaking of these 
several chiefs of Mexico as dictators. I believe 
the fact iv, that no one of those officers ever’ 
claimed to be dictator. In the revolutions to 
which Mexico has unfortunately been subject- 
ed, and the changes which have come some- 
times almost as frequently as the varying sea- 
sons of the year. they have uniformly, so far 
as my examination has extended, bound them- 
selves by written plans or constitutions. At 
the time Santa Anna made this decree, he was 
acting, not under the old Constitution of 1824, 
which had been subverted by the Central Con- 
stitution of 1836, and again subverted in 1841, 
by what is called the bases of Tacubaya and 
the convention of Estanzuela. It was under 
these that Santa Anna was then acting. 

Santa Anna, in the decree, states his author- 
ity thus: . 

“Tt is 7 haa of the powers and faculties vosted 

jn me by the seventh article of the convention signed 


, that all the acts done by the provisional chief 
_then in power, should be subjected to the ac- 
‘tion of the first constitutional Congress. 


: around it; and he issued his own decree that 


| ply said they thought his acts ought to be sub- 
| mitted, but did not mean to require that they 


é Say | chould be. 
had not such a treaty as that binding upon us ; 


fanning & Mackin- | Congress of 1845 had not power to annul it— 
tosh, the English house under whom the pres- | what, then, is the condition of things? Why, 


ithe time expired in July, 1845, and not one 


| thing under the grant. 


| tioned, not the President, not the Chief of the 


j not extended by any act of the Government. 
| But at that time General Salas was Provisional 


and the deputies of the departments, that I have de- 
termined to issue the following decree.” 

Then it was by the bases of Tacubaya that 
he claimed to have authority to issue that de- 
cree. But be it remembered—and I ask the 
attention of the Senate to the fact—that these 
same bases of Tacubaya, by which Santa Anna 
claimed to have the right to confer this grant 
upon Garay, also contained the provision that 
all his acts, while acting under these bases, 
should be submitted to the first constitutional 
Congress that was assembled. And Garay, 
when he took this grant from Santa Anna, knew 
that he took it subject to the contingency that 
it was liable to be laid before the first consti- 
tutional Congress, for its approbation or rejec- 
tion. Santa Anna was acting under the bases 
of Tacubaya and the convention of Estanauela. 
The seventh article of the bases of Tacubaya is 
in these words: 

“ The powers of the Provisional Executive Govern- 
ment shall be everything necessary for the organiza- 
tion of every branch of the public administration.” 

The second article of the convention of Es- 
tanzuela is as follows: 

“The acts of the Government of his Excellency, 
General Don Anastasio Bustamente, and those of the 
Government that succeed him in the mean timo, from 
the Ist of August of the prcot year, 1841, of what- 
ever class they may be, shall be submitted to the ap- 
probation of the first constitutional Congress; and 
likewise shall be remitted to the same Congress the 
acts of the Executive Provisional, in conformity with 
the bases which the army of his Excellency General 
Santa Anna has adopted.” 

The time fixed by the decree of Santa Anna 
for Garay to go on and complete his work ex- 
pired on the Ist of July, 1844. At that time 
the bases of Tacubaya and the convention of 
Kstanzuela had been superseded by what were 
called, I think, the Bases Organzcas, and du- 
ring that time Canalizo, President ad interim, 
extended the grant to Garay for another year, 
carrying it to July, 1845. The Bases Organicas, 
under which Canalizo extended the original 
grant, were subject to exactly the same condi- 
tions as the bases of Tacubaya, which required 


Santa Anna—when the progress of revolu- 
tion was such that he saw a constitutional Con- 
gress was about to be assembled, by which the 
validity of his grants would be inquired into, 
and the grants confirmed or rejected—under- 
standing perfectly the nature of the grant, and 
the nature of the authority to pass upon it, 
took a very sagacious way to get over it, or 


the responsibility established by the bases of 
Tacubaya, requiring his acts to be submitted 
to a constitutional Congress, was a mere ex- 
pression of opinion, and was not binding; that 
the framers of the bases of Tacubaya had sim- 


Bat a Congress did assemble, and on the Ist 
of April, 1845, they took up the subject of these 
i decrees, and one of the very first acts which 
they did was to declare that all the doings of 
the Provisional Government, except so far as 
' they fell within the very letter of the authority 
| which was conferred upon them for the extra- 
| ordinary emergency out of which they had 
| been created, were annulled, and under that 
| act these grants were annulled. 

| But, whether that decree of the Congress 
was sufficient or not, suppose that Santa Anna 
had the power and authority to make the 
| grant—suppose that Canalizo had authority to 
| extend it, and suppose the first constitutional 


step had then been made towards doing any- 


What next do you find? Garay then peti- 
nation, but he petioned the Government for an 
extension of his grant; and the Council refused 
to act upon it, afd they submitted the question 
to the Chamber of Deputies. The Chamber of 
Deputies granted the request, and it was sent 
to the Senate. In the Senate the subject was 
referred to a committee; the committee report- 
ed favorably, but no action was had upon the 
matter by the Senate, and thus the grant was 





| Chief in Mexico. It must be borne in mind 
; that General Salas, on the 22d of August, 1846, 
, he then being in supreme power, published a 
| decree restoring the Constitution of 1824. That 
Constitution was then restored over the whole 
of Mexieo; the military Governors went out, 
and constitutional Governors were elected in 
their places, and the machinery of the Consti- 
tution of 1824 was put in full operation all over 
Mexico. Under that Constitution, the Presi- 
dent of Mexico had no more right to make 
such a grant than had the President of the 
United States. Yet General Salas, on the 5th 
of November, 1846, nearly three months after 
the restoration of the Federal Constitution of 
1824, which has been in operation from that 
day to the pitent, took the very bill which 
had passed the Chamber of Deputies‘and had 
been suspended in the Senate, and made a.de- 
cree similar to it, extending the grant to Garay 
for two years. Immediately upon this grant of 
Garay being extended by the decree of Salas, 
Garay applied to the Government for a con- 
firmation, or, as it is styled in the papers of 
that conntry, credentials. The Government 
took the matter into consideration, and con- 
firmed the grant, with two essential modifica- 
tions—one was, that all contracts that were to 
be made relative to the matter should be sub- 
mitted to the Government for consideration and 
approval ; and the second was, that all the col- 
onists who went on to work upon the proposed 
railway, or other interoceanic communication, 
should renounce their nationality and give up 
their alien privileges. Upon these terms, and 
these conditions being incorporated into the 
decree, or into the credentials, Garay took the 
grant. 

The grant to Garay was of a twofold char- 
acter; and I beg the Senate to bear this in 
mind, because, if they do, they will avoid some 
of the very errors into which the Administra- 
tion has fallen. One of these grants was for 
‘colonizing the country, and the other was for 
‘making an interoceanic communication, and 
both were separate and distinct. On the 7th 
of January, 1847, Garay assigned to Manning 
& gma en What the Committee 
on Foreign Relations suppose by their report 
what Mr. Webster aa hie. letter, a a 
contract for making a way over the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec. No such thing. On the 7th of 
January, 1847, Garay assigned to Manning & 
Mackintosh that part of the grant which rela- 
ted to colonization, and he expressly said : 

“ That by this transfer on the part of the covenant- 
er, D. José Garay, it is not to be understood that he 
confers upon Messrs. Manning & Mackintosh, and 
Schneider & Company, any right whatever to carry 
on navigation from one sea to the other; but he de- 
elares that he transfers to the gentlemen aforesaid 
the right of navigating said Coatzacoalcos river, for 
all such purposes as may be suitable and useful to 
the business connected with the transfer of the lands 
in question, without any detriment accruing in vir- 
tue of such act to the privileges vested in the afore- 
said Garay.” 

That Garay reserved to himself in the most 
formal manner possible. He retained all the 
privileges relating to the construction of a rail- 
road, or other transit, across the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec, and he sold to Manning & Mack- 
intosh the simple right of colonizing the coun- 
try. Manning & Mackintosh, as they were 
perfectly aware that they were bound to do by 
the conditions that had been inserted into the 
contract that was drawn up upon the decree of 
Salas, submitted this transfer to the Govern- 
ment for approval. Did the Government ap- 
prove of it? No, sir; but they rejected it, until 
something else was inserted; and | want to 
read the note whieh was inserted in the deed: 

“The most excellent President has made himself 
acquainted with the contents of the clause of this 
document, and in view of the antecedents which 
have been borne in mind, he has been pleased to ap- 

rove of said contract, but with the additions which 
ave been deemed wise and just, in order to fill up 
the vacuums alluded to in the deed itself—vacuums 
which might become the source of all sorts of discus- 
sions, that are to be avoided. It has been noticed 
that no mention has been made in the contract of 
the re iation of nationality, provided for-by the 
thirteenth article of the law of November 5, 1846. 
According to tho spirit of the aforesaid law, this re- 
nunciation must take place in the most positive and 
conclusive manner, on the part of the settlers, so that 
whatever circumstancés may happen, and whatever 
measures these may require, neither the settlers 
aforesaid, nor the proprietors, may not, in any case 
nor for any cause, plead alien rivileges, nor any 
other privileges except those which have been grant- 
ed or may be granted to them by the laws of the 
country. to which both their persons and their prop- 
erty must be subjected; and without this requisite 
they will not be admitted. Nor is it stated whether 
the transferees have to give an account to the Su- 
reme Government of the contracts they may enter 
to for the introduction of families; nor is there any 














mention made of the record ordered to be kept, in 
pursuance of the feurteenth artiele ef the aforesaid 


of a relative character, and as they have been con- 
tracted by you, they must be binding upon the trans- 


This note, containing this explicit direction 
to the proprietors that settlers must renogace 
their nationality, and submit themselves entire- 
ly to such justice as Mexico would give them, 
to be fully and explicitly understood, was in- 
serted in the contract itself, and signed by 
Manning & Mackintosh. They took the as- 
signment of that part of the Garay grant with 
the full knowledge that they divested them- 
selves of all protection that the Government 


would be bouud to extend to them under other : 


circumstances, if they had not thus divested 
themselves. 

Thus the matter remained until September, 
1848. It is said that then—and the deed ap- 
pears to be so—in September, 1848, there was 
a transfer made to Manning & Mackintosh of 


the remaining part of the contract, and that’ 


was the part which related to making an inter- 


oceanic communication between the two seas. | 


Early in January, 1849, Manning & Mackin- 


tosh notified the Mexican Government that this | 
contract had been assigned to them in Septem- | 


ber, 1848. What did that Government do? 
The very first moment that the Mexican Gov- 
ernment had any notice that anybody else ex- 


cept a Mexican citizen was coming in to take | 


this contract, they notified Manning & Mack- 
intosh that they would not consent to the 
transfer ; and they further notified them that 
the Government resumed to themselves all the 
concessions which had been made in the Garay 
grant, for the reason that the time limited in 
the grant for the performance of the work had 
expired. They not only did that, but they in- 
structed the Minister of Mexico resident in the 
United States to serve upon Garay, who was 
then residing in New York, a like notice. which 
I ask the Secretary to do me the favor to read. 

The Secretary accordingly read it, as follows: 

Mgxtcan LEGATION TO THE 
Unitep Starrs oF AMERICA. 

To Senor Don Jose Garay, New York : 

His Excellency the Minister of Fereign Affairs of 
the Mexican Republic, in his note of the 8th of the 


last March, commands me, by order of his Excellency | 


the President, to notify you that the time of the ex- 
tension of the privilege for opening a way of inter- 
course, of interoceanic communication through the 


Isthmus of Tehuantepec having expired, all the con- | 


cossions made to you by the decree of March, 1842, 


have ceased, and the Republic has resumed all her , 


rights upon this matter. God and liberty! 


: Luis DE La Rosa. 
Ba. tTimore, April 8, 1849. 
That Garay received that notice in season is 

substantiated by the fact that on the 12th of 

April he answered it. Now, it must be re- 

membered that up to this time there had not 

been the least intimation to Mexico that any- 
body except Garay had any interest in the con- 
tract for making the interoceanic communica- 
tion. They had been notified of the transfer of 
the colonization grant, and probably good rea- 
sons were suggested why they should favor that 
assignment, because they wanted foreigners to 
come in and settle. But up to this moment 
they had never received any intimation that 
anybody but Garay was interested in the other 
grant; and when they did hear it, they noti- 


fied Manning & Mackintosh that they did not | 2 found in the correspondence. 


recognise them as transferees of Garay; and 
inasmuch as the two years granted by the de- 
cree of 1846 had expired, the privilege had be- 
come extinct. 

In view of all these facts, I wish the Senate 
to look at the position of the President of the 
United States, of the late Secretary of State, 
and of our Minister to Mexico. The complaint 
has gone out to the world, that, induced by the 
tempting offers of Mexico, American citizens 
have gone on and invested their money, their 
means, in this grant, relying upon the good 
faith of Mexico; and that Mexico having re- 
fused to keep her faith, this Government is 
called upon to go even to the extreme resort of 
war, to vindicate the outraged rights of those 
American citizens who have been thus trampled 
upon by Mexico. Why, sir, this was a Mexi- 
can grant to a Mexican citizen, to be perform- 
ed on Mexican soil, and the time and the time 
again for which the extension had been sought 
and granted had expired, and nothing had been 
done. Then it was sold to Manning & Mack- 
intosh, to induce the English Government to 
come in and see if they could not enforce it. It 
was transferred to English subjects, in order to 
try to get England to bully Mexico into what 
her sense of justice would not dictate to her. I 
do not know, and [ have not the facts that I 
can state to the Senate sufficient to warrant 
me in saying, that an application was made to 


to have the country settled, and therefore it 
confirmed that assignment. It is an abundant 
answer to that, further to say that Manning & 
Mackintosh so understood it; Garay 80 under- 
stood it; and everybody so understood it; be- 
cause in September, 1848, Garay executed an- 
other conveyance to them, by which he gave 
them, in addition to the right of colonization, 
the right of making this way across the [sth- 
mus of Tehuantepec. The committee go on to 
give their second reason : 





' gotiation, Mr. Trist, the Commissioner on the part of 
the United States, by instruction from his Govern- 


ment, proposed a large money consideration to Mex- | 


ico for a right of way across the Isthmus of Tehuan- 


tepec, and was answered ‘ that Mexico could not . 


treat on this subject, because she had, several years 


had transferred his right, by authorization of the 


Mexican Government, to English subjects, of whose | 


rights Mexico could not dispose.’ 

Whatever these negotiations may have 
meant—whether they meant to have a little 
diplomacy there—whether they meant to rep- 
resent the matter 
nothing is cleare#™than that they could not 
have had in their heads or hearts the idea 


| that Garay had assigned to any English sub- | 


jects the right of making this interoceanic com- 
munication, because the contract under which 
| Manning & Mackintosh claimed that right was 
. not executed until some eighteen months after- 
_ wards. That contract was executed in Sep- 
, tember, 1848, and these negotiations were go- 
‘ing on in the early part of 1847. It is, there- 
| fore, perfectly plain that the negotiations could 
| not have referred to a grant to make that way 
' across tho Isthmus. because‘it was not assigned 
‘to Manning & Mackintosh for more than a 
| year afterwards. What, then, did the Commis- 

sioners mean? They méant the right of col- 

onization, because that was the only contract 
‘which had been made. But the committee go 


/on and give their third reason, to chow that | 


Mexico acknowledged this grant, and that rea- 
‘ son is in these words: 


“ After the assignment of the grant to the present | 


American holders, the Minister of the United States 
in Mexico was instructed by his Government to ap- 
: prise that of Mexico of the desire of this mee to 
commence their work by a thorough survey of the Isth- 
mus; and the Minister was further instructed to make 
overtures for a treaty securing to the enterprise the 
; joint protection of the two Governments. The Mex- 
ican Government, as we learn from the correspond- 
| ence of Mr. Letcher with the Mexican Minister of 
| Foreign Relations, ‘made not the slightest opposi- 
| tion to forwarding passports, and issued orders to the 
' departments of Oaxaca and Vera Cruz, not only to 
avoid interposing any obstacles in their way, but, on 
| the contrary, to afford them aid and hospitality.’ ”’ 
; As has been remarked, | think by the Sena- 
| tor from New York, [Mr. Szewaxp,] who ad- 
| dressed the Senate upon this subject some days 
ago, it is a very curious fact, that while there 
are so many letters and so many short notes 
given, which passed between Mr. Letcher and 
the Mexican Government upon this subject, 
| this very important letter, in which he com- 
municates to them the fact, as would seem to 
be supposed by the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, that this company were desirous of 
sending on engineers to pursue the work, is 
There is no 
account of it. Mr. Letcher made some sort of 
& communication, soliciting for some engineers, 
upon some terms, the right to go over there 
and make a survey. Did Mr. Letcher tell the 
Mexican Government, when he made this ap- 
| plication, that the engineers were the servants 
of this company, that the holders of the Garay 
grant were about to commence operations, 
and that he wished passports for them? You 
cannot tell. So faras Mr. Letcher’s applica- 
tion is concerned, there is a perfect vacuum. 
We do not know what he said, but I think the 
Senate will be at no loss to gather what it was, 
from the answer made by the Mexican Minis- 
ter, Mr. Lacunza, to the Governor of Oaxaca, 
' because in that he recites the application to 
him. The ietter of Mr. Lacunza is in these 
words : 





Mexico, April 5, 1850. 
| Most Excetuent Sir: Several American engi- 
neers having been appointed for the purpose of ex- 
amining the possibility of opening a communication 
' between the two seas, by way of the Isthmus of Te- 
| huantepec, and desirous as is his Excellency the 
President, during their travels in your State, that 
they should meet with no embarrassments, but, on 
the contrary, be treated with all hospitality, he has 
been pleased to direct that his wishes should be 
; communicated to you, as I now have the honor to 
do officially; repeating, at the same time, the assu- 
rances of my esteom. God and Liberty! 
LACUNZA. 
His Ezeellency the Governor of State of Oazaea. 


the British authorities to induce them take up | I think the Senate will be at no loss to un- 


this claim of Manning & Mackintosh. I have 


not such evidence as will authorize me to lay | 


it before the Senate, but I have as much as 
satisfies my own mind that their interposition 
was asked, and that the British officials refused 
to touch it with their fingers. 

What then? Six months after .this—six 


months after the contract had expired, and had | 


been annulled, we find—what? After the 
Government of Mexico had notified Garay, had 
notified Manning & Mackintosh, and every- 
body, that the grant had expired by its own 
limitation, and by a neglect to comply with its 
conditions, after an attempt had been made to 


enlist the powerful support of the British Gov- | 


| derstand what sort of an application was 
i made to Mr. Lacunza for these passports. It 
was a representation that engineers had been 
appointed by the American Government. 
What is the language? “Several American 
| engineers have been appointed.” For what 
| purpose? For commencing work under the 

No; nothing of that sort, but 





Garay grant ¢ 
“for the purpose of examining the possibility 
of opening a communication between the two 
seas, by way of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec.” 
Such was the representation that was made to 
Mr. Lacunza, the Mexican Minister, upon 
which the passports were granted. Mexico 
was as desirous of ascertaining the possibility 


ernment in behalf of the claim assigned to | of that communication as the Government of 


Manning & Mackintosh, British subjects, and 
it stood in their hands, Mackintosh sending 
day after day, notes to the Mexican Govern- 
ment, and his own Government not appear- 
ing to back him up—what then do we find ? 
Why, on the 15th of July, 1849, six months 


after this, Mr. Mackintosh informed the Goyv- | 


ernment of Mexico that he was going to in: 


form his partners, residing out of the Republic, | 


of what had taken place in regard to his enter- 
prise, the headquarters of which, by common 
consent of all parties interested, had been defin- 
itively established in the United States; the 
company being represented by Senor Don Pe- 
dro Amadeo Hargous, who for thf future would 
deal with the Government of the Republic, 
since he, Mackintosh, had ceased to represent 
the interests of said company. That is the 
first time, the 15th of July, 1849, that Mr. Har- 
oo name appears in this matter. The grant 

ad before that time expired by its own lim- 
itation in 1848. It had been annulled by the 
Mexican Congress, and resumed by the Mexi- 
can Government. Mackintosh, the English 
assignee, had been notified of this; Garay had 
been notified of it; the thing was as dead as 
death could make it. Then, in order to revive 
it, if possible, it was assigned to citizens of the 
United States, and the Government of the Uni- 
ted States was called upon to go in and vindi- 
cate the rights of its citizens, who had been in- 
duced, upon the tempting offers of Mexico, to 
invest their capital in the enterprise. 

What were those offers? Why, sir, the 
Mexican Government said to every citizen of 
the United States, “Before you can be inter- 
ested in this contract, or before you can go on 
to this line as a settler, you must renounce your 
nationality—you must give up the idea of ap- 
pealing to your own Government—you must 
come here upon Mexican soil, and take a Mex- 
ican contract, and be content with Mexican 
laws, and such a judgment and adjudication of 
your rights as Mexican tribunals can give you.” 
These were the tempting offers that were held 
out. That was the plighted faith of Mexico 
upon which the citizens of the United States 
went there, and invested their means in this 
contract. 

Now, I know very well that there is an at- 
tempt made by the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions andby the Secretary of State, to show that, 
notwithstanding the grant had expired by its 
own limitation ; notwithstanding the objections 
to the authority of Santa Anna, and of Canali- 
zo, and of Salas, to make the decrees; notwith- 
standing that the two years prescribed by Salas 
in his decree of November 6, 1846, had also ex- 

ired, there are yet reasons enough by which 
it can be made to appear that Mexico has ac- 
knowledged the grant subsequently. I will 
take the reasons given by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. The Committee say : 


“ The Committee will now proceed to show that the 
Mexican Government has, subsequently to this de- 
eree of November, 1846, recognised, in the most un- 
equivocal manner, the binding validity of this grant, 
and admitted its obligation to abide by it, 

“In 1846-’47 the assignment of the grant to Man- 
ning & Mackintosh was duly notified to the Govern- 
ment of Mexico, and, on their complaint, President 
Herrera issued orders to the Governors of Oaxaca 


on the lands granted, by any other than the English 
eompany.” 


That is one reason, and the answer to that 
must have suggested itself to everybody who 
has listened to me. The assignment en of 
here, made in 1847, to Manning & 


but it was an assignment of the mere right to 
colonize the country. It related to colonization 
entirely. That was an object’which the Mex- 


ackin- | 
tosh, was not an assignment of the right to 
make a communication between the two oceans, | 


the United States; and finding that this Gov- 
ernment had appointed its engineers to ascer- 
tain the practicability of this great work, 
which was to do so much for Mexico, for the 
United States, and for the world, they did 
what was becoming the offices of a friendly 
Government. They issued a request to the 
Governor of the State through which the en- 
gineers were to pass, that they might be hos- 





nication. 

These are all the reasons assigned by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, to show that 
| Mexico has recognised this grant, except what 
| is to be found in the treaty itself; that is, the 
| treaty which was signed by the Mexican and 
; the American Ministers, and transmitted to 
this Government, ratified by the American 
Senate, and rejected by the Mexican Congress. 
Now, I take it for granted that I need not 
argue before this enlightened body that nothing 
in such a treaty as that can by any possibility be 
binding upon Mexico. Who ever heard that a 
treaty reduced to writing, and signed and rati- 
fied by ore Government, imposed any obligations 
| upon a Government which rejected it? It isa 
| new doctrine, aud one which cannot be sustain- 
ed. With all deference to this honorable com- 
mittee, I think they must have been hard pushed 
for reasons when they undertook to find, in 
the fact that the Garay grant was acknowl- 
edged in a treaty which Mexico rejected, evi- 
dence that Mexico had admitted the grant. 
But even that bare apology of a reason does 
not exist, because there is nothing of that sort 
in the treaty; but there is a simple provision 
that the actual hdlder of the right, be he who 
he may, should be consulted. 


Thus I have disposed of the reasons why 
Mexico has acknowledged this right, co far as 
the Committee on Foreign Relations are con- 





they are not better. Ina letter to Mr. De la 
Rosa, dated Washington, April 30, 1851, (after 
Mr. De la Rosa had notified him, and after this 
Government had been notified times innumer- 
able that Mexico did not and would not ree- 
ognise this grant,) Mr. Webster wrote back 
evidently with a good deal of temper, and told 
them that Mexico did recognise it. Mr. De la 
Rosa wrote an earnest and respectful letter to 
Mr. Webster, telling him that his Government 
never could recognise the Garay grant, and 


' Mexico did recognise it. Mr. ster went 
on, and gave elevén reasons to show that Mex- 
ico acknowledged the grant. 

His first reason is the decree of the Mexican 
Government of the ist of March, 1842. Well, 
sir, as that expired in 1844, it seems to me that 
the first reason of the eleven must fall to the 
ground. The second is the contract made be- 
tween the Mexican Minister of Foreign Rela- 
| tions and Don José de Garay. Under that de- 





' eree the contract was limited to the time speci- | 
| fied in the decree, and died with it—that is to | 


| say, in July, 1844—but was subsequently ex- 


j 


, tended to 1845. The third reason given by 


| Mr. Webster is the Mexican decree of the 9th | 
and Vera Cruz to prevent the cutting of mahogany, | 


of February, 1843. That was a decree giving 


_ the lands that were conveyed by the contract , 
| of the 7th of January, 1847, into the posses- | 


sion of Garay; and how the sagacious mind 
of Mr. Webster could have 
fact that Mexico consen 
which were afterwards assigned to Manning & 
Mackintosh for colonization should be given 
up to Garay, was proof that they had recog- 
nised the existence of this grant, which ex- 
pired in 1845, and afterwards in 1848, passes 
my comprehension. 


“Tn 1847, whilst tho treaty of peace was under ne- | 


before, made a grant to one of her own citizens, who ' 


jttle stronger than it was— | 


pitably received and treated, while they were | 
ascertaining the practicability of this commu- | 


cerned. But Mr. Webster in one of his let- 
ters has more reasons than the committee, if 


Mr. Webster wrote back, ag og that | 
e 


athered from the | 
that the lands | 


the decree of the same Government, of the 4th 
of October, 1843; that is the decree permitting 
engineers to go on and make asurvey. The 
fifth reason is the decree of the same Govern- 
ment of the 28th of December, 1843; that is 
the one which extended the grant to 1845. The 
sixth reason is the Mexican decree of Novem- 
ber 5,-1846; that is the decree of Salas, which 
expired in 1848; and how Mr. Webster could 
find evidence in the fact that a decree.which 
expired in 1848 acknowledged the existence of 
the grant after 1848, is also & matter that I 
cannot comprehend. ‘The seventh reason is 
the note of the Mexican Commissioners to Mr. 
Trist, of September 6th, 1847. I have already 
commented upon that, and I have shown that 
that note had nothing to do-with the Garay 
grant, properly so called, b t related to colo- 
nization. Mr. Webster’s eighth reason is cer- 
tainly a curious one; and it is “the note of 
Mr. Clifford to Mr. Lacunza, of the 20th of 
June, 1849.” Mr. Clifford wrote to Mr. La- 
cunza, inquiring of him if the grant had been 
annulled. Mr. Lacanza answered that it had 
not been annulled, but that it was liable to be 
annulled, for the reason that its conditions had 
| not been complied with. How Mr. Webster 
could find in that inquiry of Mr. Clifford any 
evidence that the Mexican Government ao- 
knowledged the existence of the grant subse- 
' quent to 1848, 1 confess I cannot conceive. 

: The ninth reason of Mr. Webster is the let- 
| ter of Messrs. Manning & Mackintosh to Mr 
| Lacunza, of the 25th July, 1849. That was the 
| letter in which Manning & Mackintosh inform 
| the Government of Mexico that they had be- 
/come the assignees of the Garay grant, and 
that Government refused to recognise them as 
| such, and in that fact Mr. Webster finds evi- 
| dence that Mexico had assented to it. Man- 
ning & Mackintosh told the Government of 
Mexico that they were the assignees of Garay. 
Mexico said, we cannot recognise you as such; 
yet that is cited as a reason to prove that Mex- 
ico did recognise them. 

The tenth reason is the letter of Mr. La- 
eunza to Mr. Letcher, of the 5th April, 1850, 
communicating 8 copy of an order of the same 
date, issued by the Mexican Government to 
the Governor of the State of Oaxaca, direct- 
ing him to receive with hospitality the Ameri- 
ea engineers who had been appointed to sur- 
vey the Tehuantepec route. Mr. Webster here 
evidently treats it as if American engineers 
had been appointed by the Government, and 
in the fact that they were hospitably received 
by Mexico, he finds evidence that Mexico ac- 
knowledged the grant. 

The eleventh and last reason of Mr. Web- 
ster is the same as that suggested by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, the articles of the 
treaty which had not been accepted, but on 
the other hand had been rejected by Mexico. 

In these eleven reasons, and in the three or 
four assigned by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, are to be found the reasons which 
render it incompatible with the dignity of this 
Government any longer to negotiate with 
Mexico on this subject. Now, what has been 
the course of Mexico? What has she done? 
Has Mexico refused to treat with the Govern- 
ment of the United States? Has Mexico, like 
China, shut herself up within her own borders, 
and said there shall be no egress or ingress, or 
passing across her territory? Far from it. 
Mexico, from first to last, has not only been 
willing, but has been anxious to open this com- 
munication. Read the letters. I shall not 
weary the Senate by going over them. But 
any one who will read the letters of Mr. 
Letcher to the Mexican Government, and the 
answers, will find that Mexico was earnest! 
and anxiously desirous to have this communi- 
cation opened; but this Garay grant she 
would not confirm. Mexico says she will not 
give up the sovereignty of her soil to a mere 
private corporation. Mr. Letcher wrote home 
and told the Government that he had been in- 
formed by the Mexican Minister, “once re- 
move this Garay grant, and there will be no 
difficulty at all in making a treaty.” This is 
@ very important point, and therefore I will 
read from Mr. Letcher’s letter. In the letter 
from him to Mr. Webster, dated 14th Decem- 
bea, 1851, relating a conversation which he 
had with General Arista, the President of 
Mexico, he says that Arista told him— 


“That Mexico was poor and oppressed, but, so far 
as he had it in his power to guard and protect her 
honor, he was deiermined she should not only be free 
from just reproach, but should stand upon elevated 
grounds before the world, in every particular, in ref- 
! erence to a matter of so much importance; that al- 
| though she had been, and was at this moment, badly 
treated by many of my countrymen, still, from mo. 
tives of sound policy, she was disposed, and such was 
his own sincere wish, to concede to the United States, 
in preference to any other Power, all the privileges 
which might be necessary to accomplish the greatest 
enterprise of the age: but that, in the event of such 
concession, no allusion must be made to the Garay 
grant. 

«Leave out that grant—say nothing about it, and 
I am ready,’ said he, ‘to enter into a treaty with 
you, which I think will be satisfactory to both coun- 
tries.’ ”’ 


How was this Garay grant looked upon in 
Mexico? Let me show you how it was looked 
upon there. Mr. Letcher, in his letter to Mr. 
Webster of the 29th October, 1851, says: 

“Tt appears there isa fixed prejudice, from one 


end of the country to the other, against the Garay 
grant, upon which you know the treaty is predica- 
ted.” 


! 
i 





In the same letter he says: 

“Tt is opposed by the clergy, by the press, by both 
Houses of Congress, by every political party, by every 
faction, and by every fragment of « faction, in the 
whole country.” 

Here, then, was a grant odious to Mexico: 
odious to every class in Mexico; annulled by 
the Congress of Mexico; the holders of which 
were notified, from the first assignment which 
was made, that Mexico would never recognise 
them. And yet, the great interest of the age, 
this communication between the two oceans, is 
to be suspended ; the progress of society, the 
great interests of commerce and of social inter- 
course, and all the interests of humanity, which 
are so intimately connected with the opening 
of this transit between the two oceans, are sus- 

nded and blocked, by what the Mexican 
Minister of Foreign Relations has well termed 
a mere frigid mercantile speculation. 

And, sir, to such a degree had this Garay 
grant magnified itself in the estimation of the 
Administration, that when a treaty came to be 
formed for the opening of this way between 
the two oceans, it was made by this Govern- 
ment # condition of the treaty, that the actual 
holder of that grant should give his consent to 
it before it should be submitted to the Senate. 
And Mr. Peter A. Hargous comes forward and 
notifies Mr. Webster that he, Peter A. Hargous, 
is the man who stands, like the angel with the 
flaming sword at the gate of Paradise, and 
that no treaty of peace shall come before the 
American Senate until he gives his consent to 
it. Yes, sir, it was a tripartite convention. We 
were not willing to enter into a tripartite con- 
vention with France and England in reference 
to Cuba; but we were willing to enter into a 
treaty, one party of which was the United 
States of America, another the Republic of 
Mexico, and the third, Peter A. Hargous. Mr. 
Hargous says that Mr. Webster submitted the 
treaty to him, and he made various suggestions 
of modification to it. Now, I ask, is not that a 
most humiliating position for this country to 
stand in? But there is another fact, that I 
have upon the very best authority, which, in 
my humble judgment, is disgraceful to the 
American Government, and I will state it. 
When your Minister goes to Mexico—and I 
will do Mr. Letcher the justice to say that 1 
am told he did not begin the practice—he is 
| the guest, he is fed at the board and lodged in 
| the bed, of this very Mr. Hargous, 

Mr. SEWARD. That is not true of the 
present Minister. 

Mr. HALE. I do not say anything of the 
present Minister; but it is true, as 1 am in- 
formed on authority which I cannot doubt, and 
abundance of which is now in this city, that 
when, for years back, a Minister is sent from 
this country, and arrives on the frontiers of 
Mexico, he is taken possession of by Mr. Har- 

ous, fed at his board, lodged in his bed, and 
Kept there, and considered, instead of being the 
representative of this Government, as a sort of 
attaché to Mr. Hargous. 

Mr. MASON. I ask the Senator to state 
the authority on which he makes the declara- 
tion that the American Minister in Mexico 
lodged at the house and lived at the board of 
this Mr. Hargous, who is now the holder of 
this grant ? 

Mr. HALE. I do not say which of the Har- 
gouses it is, for I understand there are two 
_ brothers of them in one firm. I do not say 
| which of them it is. 
| Mr. MASON. Iam uninformed about the 
fact, but it is a very serious charge to be made 
in reference toa gentleman who represen 
this country a ; and I submit to the Sen- 








ted : 


whose authority he makes the charge. 
Mr. HALE. | will state the authority, and 
I have more than one authority for it. I[ will 
ive the Senator the name of Mr. Buckingham 
Smith, who was Secretary of Legation to Mex- 
ico. I will give him the authority of Mr. La 
Vega, the present Secretary of Legation of 
Mexico near this Government. 
Mr. MASON. Then the Senator will allow 
us to know what the charge is. Do I under- 
stand him to say that the American Minister 


lived at the house of this Mr. Hargous, who is © 


now the representative of this claim? 
Mr. HALE. One of the Hargouses. 
Mr.MASON. I want a direct answer—yea 


or nay. 

Mr. HALE. I suppose it is both. The firm 
is Hargous & Brother, I believe. 

Mr. SEWARD. Peter A. Hargous lives in 
New York, and his brotber lives in Mexico. 

Mr. HALW. I am told that one of them lives 
in New York, and the other in Mexico. It is 
one of the brothers. I understand they are 
associated. 

Mr. MASON. | understand, then, the Sen- 
ator does not make the charge that the Ameri- 
can Minister lived at the house of the repre- 
sentative of this claim ? 

Mr. HALE. I say that the American Min- 
ister lived at the house of one or other of them, 
Peter A. Hargous or his brother, or both. | 
said I would do Mr. Letcher the justice to say 
that I did not believe he began the practice, 
but that it was a matter which was in exist- 
ence before his time. Whether it was Peter 
or his brother I do not know, and that is no 
‘matter. It was one of them. I say that for 
the American Minister to be the guest, and to 
be residing in the house of one of the members, 
or the brother of a member, of this firm, at the 
time he was urging the claim of these Har- 
gouses, and when the claim of Hargous pre- 
vented the ratification of a treaty between the 
two Governments, is a fact that ought to be 
known. Whether it confers honor or disgrace, 
[ will not trouble myself to say. 

Mexico not only made these professions by 
President Arista, that they were willing to exe- 
cute a treaty for the opening of this way if the 
Garay grant was not insisted upon, but the 
Minister of Mexico, Mr. Ramirez, gave evidence 
of the sincerity with which he entertained 
these sentiments, by the fact that he trans- 
mitted to this Government, for its acceptance 
and ratification, a treaty in which this right of 
way was fully secured, and sécured as a neu- 
tral pass for all friendly nations. The Govern- 
ment of the United States did not-accept, and 
did not send to the Senate that treaty, for the 
sole reason, as Mr. Letcher, months after- 
wards, as the published correspondence shows, 
informed the Mexican Minister, that it did not 
take care of the Garay grant. That was the 
whole of it. That was the reason assigned by 
Mr. Letcher, in the correspondence which has 
been submitted to the Senate and published, 
why this treaty was rejected. It was because 
the Garay grant stood in the way. Here two 
great nations, Mexico and the Government of 
the United States—ay, sir, here two hemi- 
spheres had to stand apart, and refrain from 
all the conveniences of commercial intercourse 
which might be opened to them by this inter- 
oceanic communication, because the private in- 
terests of a speculating company were thrown 
in the way. The nations had to stand back, 
commerce to stand still, progress to cease, and 
humanity not to go forward, because this mer- 
cantile speculation was thrown in the way. 
And now our Government is called upon to levy 
war against the Republic of Mexico, because she 
will not do what she has told you she cannot 
and will not do—what is repugnant, not only 


to the opinions of her Government and her tri- | 


bunals, but is hateful and odious to every sec- 
tion of her people. 
I will not trouble the Senate with reading 


the statement which I have before me, giving ' 


an analysis of the different changes which have 
taken place in the affairs of the Government of 
Mexico, so far as this grant is concerned. My 
ohject is simply to state the general views 
which I take, and which I believe are firm and 
irrefutable, according to the documents which 
are submitted to us. But there are one or two 
other matters to which | wish to address my- 
self for a few moments. 

The honorable Senator from Virginia, [Mr. 
Mason, | in the speech which he made upon the 
subject, said, that however all this may be, 
though the argument may all be against him, 
he considered it an irrefutable proposition, that 
under what is, I suppose, the old common-law 
right of way, we have a right of way across 
Tehuantepec, whether Mexico consents or not. 
Now, according to the common law, rights of 
way are of three kinds, or, more accurately 
speaking, of two kinds. There is a right of 
way by grant, and by prescription, which pre- 


supposes a grant, and there is a right of way | 


of necessity: and a right of way of necessity 
is measured by the necessity ; and when the ne- 
cessity ceases, the right ceases. That is the 
law. If you, Mr. President, sell me a piece of 
land surrounded on all four sides by your land, 
so that I have no way to get to the highway 
except over your land, I have a right to go over 
it. That is a way of necessity. If you sell me 
a piece of Jand surrounded on three sides by 
the land of strangers, and on the fourth side 
by yours, I have a right of way of necessity 
over your land, because you sold itto me. But 
this right of necessity does not extend to rights 
of convenience ; for if I buy a pjece of land of 
you, and I can get to the highway over your 
and by going half a mile, and | cannot get to 


it by my own land but by going around ten | 


miles, that does not give me a right of way 
over your land, because it is twenty times more 
convenient. The right of way must be one of 
absolute necessity. If I buy a piece of land of 
you, it may be vastly more convenient to go 
over your land than over my own, but if I own 
land by which I can get to the highway, I have 
no right of way of necessity over your land, 
and cannot take it, no matter how convenient 
it may be. 

Let us apply that principle in this case. We 
bought California of Mexico, and it is contend- 
ed by the Senator from Virginia that we have 
a right of way through Mexico to get to it. 
Have we not the highway? What is the ocean? 
What is the sea? The highway of nations. We 
have then a right of way over the highway, 
and that supersedes the right of way of neces- 
sity, which we might otherwise have. Besides 
that, we have got a right of way over our own 
land. We own all the land from here in a 
straight line to California, and for that reason 
we have no right of way of necessity. If these 
two reasons are not sufficient, [ can give you a 
third. We have by contract another right of 
way over Panama. Here are three separate 
rights of way that we have; and the idea that 
we have a right of way of necessity, is, with 
all deference to the honorable Senator, absurd. 
I would not say it if | thought he had examin- 
ed it; but inasmuch as | know that he cannot 
have examined it, | must say, that the position 
is absurd. The common law is, “A right of 
way may arise from necessity in several re- 
spects ;”——but I will not read it. I was about 
to read from Kent’s Commentaries; but the 





same doctrine which I have stated to you is | 


there laid down, and it is not necessary to 
read it. 

This is the doctrine of the common law. 
Nothing more favorable to the Senator’s view 
is laid down by Vattel in “The Law of Na- 
tions.” But the right of way is the right to 
pass over the soil, not to subvert it; not to dig 
it up, not to make canals, not to make rail- 
roads. But it is simply to pass over the soil in 
the easiest manner possible, doing the least 
possible injury. I trust the honorable Senator 
from Virginia, who is an able and astute law- 
yer, when he comes to examine this matter, 
will reconsider that opinion of his, and that he 
will not be prepared to go to war upon the doc- 
trine of a right of way, of necessity, on our 
part, over the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 

The honorable Senator from Louisiana, [Mr. 
Downs,] in his remarks on this subject, made 
a suggestion which I was very sorry to hear ; 
and that was, that we should go and take pos- 
session of the Isthmus by force. Sir, I think 
we are going back to the ages of barbarism, 
when the law of force is to be substituted for 
the tribunal of reason and argument. . We are 
too late in this age of the world to throw away 
the aids of diplomacy and reason and argu- 
ment, to resort to the law of force; and I trust 
we shall not do it. This argument of force 
has been threatened to Mexico again and 
again; and what has Mexico said toit? | 
have not the extract by me, but I have it in 
my memory. Mexico, when force was threat- 
ened her, answered, substantially, “ Your Gov- 
ernment is strong, ours is weak; you can take 
what of our soil you please, but we cannot go 
further than we co gone.” ed 

Sir, in that very declaration Mexico is 
stronger than you are with your armies; 


that very declaration she has fo herself 
in @ position too impregnable ante 
by your artillery. Why, sir? Because"she has 
appealed to a feeling in the human heart, 
which we will not disregard and will never for. 
get, and that is to our magnanimity—to our 
sense of justice—to the regard with which the 
strong should ever consider the weak. She hag 
i pl her argument before us; she has demon- 
strated, to say the least, to her own satisfac- 
' tion, the integrity of her position and the jus. 
, tice of her cause; and when you reply to thig 
appeal that you are going to take forcible pos- 
_ session of her territory, what is her answer 2 
“You are strong, we are weak—take what you 
: will, we can go no further.” Sir. this country 
will learn, in such @ contest as that, that thera 
are forces more formidable than armies, and 
one such force is the enlightened public opin. 
ion of the civilized and Christian world. And 
that same public opinion which threw the aegis 
of its protection around the wanderer Kossuth 
in the Turkish realms, and saved him secure 
from the gigantic power of Russia, will shield 
and protect Mexico from any assaults which 
have been threatened upon her by this Admin. 
istration. 

I know, sir, that I have taken what will he 
called an unpopular side of this question ; [ 
have taken the Mexican side. | know that, in 
the cant and popular phrase of the day, it will 
be said I am against my country. Sir, I am 
for my country. I desire that her fame may 
be preserved untarnished. | desire that justice 
may mark her progress. I desire no interests, 
no attainments for her, that are inconsistent 
with the highest regards that are due to the 
rights of our neighbors, and more particularly 
and emphaticaliy our weaker neighbors. Such 
I believe to be the position of Mexico. She is 
strong in her weakness. She is strong in the 
appeal which she makes to our magnanimity, 
to our justice. 1 stand here, then, to-day, sir, 
pleading, not for Mexico, but for my own coun- 
try; and I ask that you will not tarnish the 
fair fame of the Republic. [ ask that you will 
not commit this wrong which you are threat- 
ening to perpetrate upon a nation which may 
be said literally to be helpless at your feet, 
that you will not in that way tarnish the repu- 
tation which yet has continued to be the pride 
and boast and the inheritance of all our people. 
No, sir: let the interests of the nation, of the 
age, of humanity, of commerce, of social inter- 
course, of Christianity and civilization, be taken 
out of the broker’s board. Sir, we want some- 
body to come in as the Saviour of old went into 
the temple of Jerusalem, and drove the money- 
changers out of the temple. We want to bring 
to the deliberation of this question those coen- 
siderations which pertinently and appropriate- 
ly belong to it. When that is done, when this 

overnment is content to advocate these great 
interests, and leave those who have made con- 
tracts with the Mexican Government to the 
appropriate remedy under Mexican laws, then, 
and not till then, shall we put ourselves right. 

I believe that it is our duty, as is suggested 
in one of the resolutions reported hy the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, “to review our 
existing relations with Mexico ;” and it is our 
duty to discard entirely the Garay grant; it is 
our duty to throw it aside. As was well sug- 
gested the other day, we are changing the 
venue. The issue was properly triable in Mex- 
ico. It has been tried there, and the grant has 
been condemned there. It was tried, abandon- 
ed, and condemned, before any cilizen of the 
United States had anything to do with it. I 
protest, then, that we shall not be brought in, 
as second-rate lawyers, to take up and adyo- 
cate a dishonored obligation, and have our ne- 
gotiations reduced tothat lowstandard. If we 

| are going to be practicing attorneys for Mr. 
| Hargous, to assert his claim, let him bring us 
,@ claim that is not dishonored upon its face. 
' Sir, it is an insult to us when he comes and 
asks the United States to lend their diplomacy 
to enforce his claim, when he presents us a 
claim which is dishonored on its face, which 
has been defeated and has expired. We are 
‘not the first attorneys that have been applied 
to. The claim was first transferred to Great 
Britain, and she refused to touch it. Six months 
it remained in that situation, and then, in July, 
1849, an appeal was made to the American 
Government. This Government commenced 
its negotiations with the Mexican Government, 
: as disclosed in the document which | have be- 
| fore me, continued and ended them with the 
| Garay grant. 
| Sir, I will not intimate, because I do not be- 
| lieve, and I have no opinion on the subject, 
, that there were any undue influences brought 
, to bear upon anybody, at any time, in reference 
: to this grant ; but I will say that I think there 
was force in the suggestion which Gen. Arista 
‘made to Mr. Fillmore, in his answer, when he 
, told him that theyp was something a little mys- 
terious about it. 


| [do not know that I can do the subject bet- 
_ ter justice than by reading to the Senate the 
' following extract from the letter of President 
| Arista to President Fillmore : 


“The wltimatum presented by Mr. Letcher is an 
, act which has attracted much attention, and prepared 
| the general mind for the injury which is intended to 
| Mexico, denying her in practice what is conceded to 
| her in theory, to wit: the right freely to approve or 
reject the treaty, especially when this right has been 
exercised by your Excellency in this same business, 
| when you disapproved of the treaty concluded on 22d 
| of June, 1850. But what is altogether incomprehen- 
| Sible is this: that the New Orleans company being 
| mostly interested in the matter, and the Government 
| of Mexico being willing to advance the enterprise by 
all equitable and prudent means, in order to recon- 
| eile the interests of said company with the least | 0s 
| sible sacrifice of its own, and without bringing two 
friendly nations into conflict, all its propositions have 
been rejected ; and that said company have preferred 
rather to plant themselves on the privilege of Garay, 
which presents insuperable difficulties and contingen- 
cies of all kinds. On perceiving this tenacity of pur- 
pose, so incomprehensible, in preferring the imprac- 
ticable to that which was easy of achievement—s 
troublesome undertaking to one which was conveni- 
ent—the cenclusion is irresistible, that the object 
particularly aimed at was an occasion to bring the 
two countries into conflict; and that, with this in- 
tention, Mexico was required to do what it was 
known she could not and would not perform. Here, 
Mr. President, is a secret-—a mystery which time will 
disclose, and which is entirely unknown to the heads 
of the two Republics; for I have no doubt that your 
Excellency will feel as painfully affected as I am, in 
seeing the preference which is given to a course be- 
set with dangers, to one which presents no obstacles; 
and that the true interests of the company are sacri 
ficed for a shadow, and even for a privilege so utter- 
ly extinct as that of Garay, when Mexico tenders 
them another which nothing can take away from 
them. . 
“In this unfortunate business, however, there 18 
something more baneful than a mere mystery ; there 
are deceptions which have been carefully sct afloat, 
with a view to blind the judgment and lead astray 
both the people and the President of the U nited 
States. The first efforts were naturally directed to- 
wards your Excellency, in order to convince you of 
the rights of Garay, and of the legality of bis trans- 
fer to the company which now claims those rights. 
‘To achieve this, they have not been scrupulous as to 
the means to be used—those resorted to being deccit 
and defamation: through the former they aimed to 
obtain the protection of the Government of the Uni- 
ted States, and with the latter to deprive Mexico of 
the sympathy and good will of all men, by represent- 
: ing her as a perfidious nation, faithless to her word 
| and to her pledges. These, Mr. President are the 
means that have been used by those who, y aang | 
upon the good faith of the Government and people 0 
the United States, have sought to throw the mantle 
of the former over a commonplace and private trans- 
‘ action. 
| “The true history of this affair, traced from the 
‘fountain head and supported by authentic docu- 
| ments, you will find in the accompanying report from 
| the Minister of Relations, the perusal of which I rec- 
| ommend to the enlightened wisdom and probity of 
| your Excellency. In it you will find everything— 
| absolutely evorything—for none of the facts have 
| been left out, or even exaggerated. The truth ap- 
— in all its simplicity and nakedness—every pag® 





earing evidence that if there is any cause for coi- 
plaint, Mexico, who has been the victim of every 
| kind of outrage offensive to her character and derog- 
| atory of her rights, alone has the right to com plain. 
| I repeat that I recommend its perusal to the impar- 
| tial consideration of the First Magistrate of the ns- 
| tion, whose duty it is to decide irrevocably concera- 
, ing the preservation of friendship with Mexico ; so 
| that, by reading it without bias or prepetios, he may 
| say, on closing the last page, whether his convictions 
| remain unchanged. 
“ We are both of us accountable to God and to the 
world for the use we make of the power intrusted to 
; our hands.” ‘ 

I have thus, sir, in, I know, a very imperfect 
‘ manner, laid before the Senate the facts which 
| I have collected in relation to this matter. 
| have spent some time upon it. I have devoted 
‘some labor to it, because I have felt, and felt 
deeply, upon it. 1 have not laid the facts be- 
| fore you as succinctly and distinctly as | might, 
but I think I have laid before the Senate 
‘enough to satisfy any man who will look at 
| the question with an unbiased judgment, that 
' daty and honor and humanity and self-respect 
| demand of us that we take this Garay grat 
| and throw it out of this Chamber, so that we 
| shall be left free from any such disturbing 1 
' fluences, and come to the consideration of those 
‘great questions which should appropriately 
| engage the deliberations of the American. Sen- 
‘ate, when we are investigating such weighty 
matters. ‘ 
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GREENWOOD LEAVES FROM OVER T 
No, 29. 
Roms, January 29 


My Dear E. B——: Undoubtedly 
interesting and important work of art 
ing executed in Rome, (to Americans, 
is the Washington Monument, by ™ 
ford, ordered, to her honor, by Virgi 
destined to be the chief ornament and 
her handsome capital. Before speaki 
artistic merits of this work, let me giv 
idea of its plan and proportions. T! 
height of the monument is to be si 
This includes the equestrian statue 0 
ington—sixteen feet in height. Bel 
which is to stand on a square pedest 
tured with some admirahle bass: re 
ranged the statues of six of Virginia’ 
sons—Marshall, Mason, Allen, Lee, . 
and Patrick Henry. These figures : 
twelve feet in height. On the lower 
steps, surrounding the monument. a) 
placed six eagles, five feet in height. 

The only figures now finished are th 
of Patrick Henry and Jefferson, and | 
surely remarkable exhibitions of powe 
lute triumphs of genius. Henry is rey 
in the lofty passion of his fervid and | 
eloquence—in the height of that gr 
burst of freedom and patriotism whicl 
fied the land, and will yet thrill, like 
pet call, through the hearts of his cou 
while they prize their dear-bought lib: 
reverence the heroic past. You seer 
in this face the fire and the force of th 
sioned orator, but the sustaining str 
the hero, and the prescience of the pr 

In striking contrast with this anima 
powerful figure, is that of Jefferson. H 
in an attitude of calm, deep thought, gi 
with all the native majesty of greatne: 
all the digaity of the statesman and 
He looks here what he was—the utter 
profoundest political and moral truth ¢ 
claimed to the world. You recognis 
the moulding power and the controllin 
government, and you seem to read in 
not alone the deep speculations of the 
pe and the large projects of the sts 
yut the destinies of nations. 

The drapery in both these noble fi 
wonderfully well managed.- The cos 
the time of the Revolution, though far 
from the classic, was yet less stiff and 
than that of our day, and the artist | 
relieved, or concealed, much of the n 
graceful detail, by a skillful introductic 
cloak. : 

Separately and together, these statu 
me as among the finest produtions of 
sculpture—as marked by most impre: 
nity, by originality, force, and grandeu 
timent. They are about being cast ir 
at Munich. Mr. Crawford is to mal 
Houdon’s bust of Washington, as the 
liable likeness. The horse, though - 
very rough state, promises to be a ma 
work. It is represented as just curbed 
a trot, not rearing—full of strength — 
but not rebellious—a steed fully wortt 
rider, and one which will inevitably 
comparisons decidedly unfavorable to « 

¥ weak-tailed charger, who holds his t 
in the air, from the top of Hyde Park 

The small studies for the remainin 
of this monumentstrike me as happy a1 
ful presentiments of character—are ir 
parts of a noblaywhole, and form a gi 
cle of supports and accessories to that 
principal. Nothing ever so impressed 
the greatness of Washington as seci 
figures as these placed subordinate to 
feeling the entire fitness of such an ¢ 
ment. 

The last finished work of Mr. Craw: 
Flora—an exceedingly graceful and | 
figure. He is now putting into marble ¢ 

ing group of The Babes in the Woo 
simple and touching subject is treat 
much delicacy and feeling, and the 
those tender and lovely little creatures 
each others’ arms have sunk in the de 
ber of grief and exhaustion, and from tl 
slid silently and unconsciously into the 
sleep of death, moves one’s heart, a 
moved in childhood, by that earliest 
tale. 

An exquisite group, in its rare at 
poetic expression, is the Hebe and Gi 
Hebe is represented at that rather m 
period of her life, when she finds hersel 
to resign her office at Court. She sta 
her head drooped, and wears an e3 
half of grief, half of vexation, while G: 
the new incumbent, with his hand 
shoulder, peers into her face deprecati 
tenderly—a look which says— 

“Ah, [ am so sorry to take the ¢ 
hy Indeed, I don’t want the situati! 

fou fill it a great deal better than [ 
sides, it’s a woman’s business. So do! 
hard of me. You know one can’t d 
one pleases up here, among these gods 
desses.” 

Mr. Crawford has not yet exhibite 
an imagination as Tenerani, or as mu 
Gibson, but he is younger than either 
He does not lack imagination, fancy 
ing—he has strength, originality, and 
and every new work shows an advan 
istic skill—so we may well congratu 
selves upon a genius which to its hi 
velopment will but reflect growing ho 
our country. This reminds me that I 
taken in stating, in a late letter, 
Crawford was a native of Ireland. 
true-born American. 

Mr. Story is engaged upon a labc 
in modelling the statue of his fa 
late Justice Story. He seems to n 
making a noble work of it. The he 
ceedingly finae—the face wearing a 
expression of benignity and strength 
thought and genial kindness, peculia 
tiful. The figure is sitting—the att 
the dignity ot the judge, without r 
sternness—the judicial robe is mans 
judiciously, and forms drapery as gi 
imposing. 

Ar. Story has in his studio a little 
an ideal statue, the subject taken, 
from Spenser—an Arcadian Shepk 
piping. I am delighted with the 
grace of this figure, and with the ser 
the pure, primeval music, if I may | 
it, which speaks not alone in face, bt 
and attitude, even. I hope sometime 
in marble. 

Mr. Richard Greenough is now m¢ 
striking and original group—a Shep 
attacked while robbing an eagle’s 
defending himself against the enrag 
The youth is crouched upon one kne 
Just about to plunge his knife into th 
the bird, who has alighted on his shot 
attitude is full of spirit, and his face | 
expression of strength and courage 
that Mr. Greenough’s late sad loss, i 

ing him to return to America, will | 
him long to abandon a work which 
Bo a. 

r. Mozier has in gress sev 
works. The one Retieanalesened i 
of Silence, which, as yet, is chiefly re 
for the lightness and gracefulness of it 
And here is a point where Mr. Mozi 
exeels—he manages dr with 


and naa and a much he m: 
ues, it never heavy, or to 
When finished, I think the Silence 





